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Why Vitamins? 














WHAT’S AHEAD FOR SENIOR CITIZENS? 





when you sweeten 


227 calories 


in prune whip with calorie-free Sucary! 


when you sweeten with sugar 


You can save a lot of calories by sweetening with Sucaryl 


and you can't taste the difference 


WEIGHT-WATCHER’S PRUNE WHIP 
pound dried prunes 
cup water 
teaspoon unflavored gelatin 
tablespoon water 


teaspoons lemon juice 


Mg 

1 

1 

1 

4 egg whites 
2 

2 


teaspoons Sucaryl solution 


Simmer prunes in water until soft. Pit 
prunes, force through sieve and add juice 
Sotten gelatin in 1 tablespoon water; dis- 
solve over hot water. Beat egg whites until 
foamy; gradually beat in gelatin, lemon 
juice and Sucaryl. Fold in prune pulp 
Chill. Makes 6 servings. 

Note: For topping, combine 4 cup nonfat 
dry milk solids, 4 cup ice water and 4 
teaspoon Sucaryl in small bowl. Beat ~at 
high speed until it reaches the consistency 
of whipped cream. 


Sucaryl makes it easier for you to 
watch your weight . . . by giving you 
wholly natural sweetness without bitter 


aftertaste, without one single calorie. 


You use Sucaryl practically anywhere 
you would sugar. . . in coffee, tea or 
any other drink ... on fruits and cereals. 
Cook with it, bake with it, any Sucaryl- 
sweetened dish tastes just like its sugar- 


sweetened twin. Sucaryl, of course, is 


for anyone sensibly counting calories, 


and for those who cannot take sugar. 
Your drugstore has Sucaryl in tablets or 
solution. Low-salt diets call for Sucaryl 
Calcium Abbott Laboratories, North 


Chicago, Illinois and 


Montreal, Canada. Obbott 


Get your new Sucaryl Recipe Book—free at your drug store 


® 


Non-Caloric Sweetener—No Bitter Aftertaste 
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When you can't take time out...take BUFFERIN® 








BUFFERIN acts twice as fast as aspirin to relieve pain 


Won't upset your stomach as aspirin often does 





When pain makes you feel that you can’t possibly go 


on, remember this: 

1. Medical science knows that a pain Se ; 

reliever must cet into the blood stream Bufferin acts twice as fast as aspirin . . . to relieve 

to relieve pain headaches, painful cold miseries, muscular pains and 
other discomforts. (Diagram, left, shows why.) 

2. Bufferin combines aspirin with two 


What’s more, Bufferin won’t upset your stomach as 
antacid ingredients. These speed the - 


pain reliever out of the stomach and | aspirin often does. You can even take it in the large, 
into the blood stream twice as fast as continuous doses often needed for temporary relief of 
aspirin. So... minor arthritic pain with no ill effects. 

Ask your physician about faster Bufferin for your 


3. Bufferin acts twice as fast as aspirin ; 
aches and pains. Many doctors recommend it. 


to relieve pain. And it won’t upset your 
stomach as aspirin often does. 





A PRODUCT F BRISTOL MYERS 





If you suffer from the pain of arthritis or rheumatism, ask your physician about Bufferin. 
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THAT'S A GOOD QUESTION 
WHEN TO GIVE FLUIDS 
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‘“‘Because of my nervous stomach, 
my doctor started me on Postum”’ 


“T was nervous, irritable . . . my stomach didn’t feel right. 

I was tired most of the time . . . and yet, I slept poorly. 

“T loved coffee . .. and I found the more nervous, upset and 
tired I felt, the more coffee I drank. 

“Finally, I went to the doctor, and he pointed out that perhaps 
I was ‘over-coffeed’ . . . getting too much caffein. He suggested a 
change ... advised me to drink Postum instead .. . because 
Postum’s 100%, caffein-free. 

‘“‘And Postum’s really good . . . doubly so because I feel and 
sleep so much better. My husband says I look younger, too!” 


Post 


Postum Wes is 100% coffee-free 


aw Another fine product of General Foods. 
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THAT’S: 


| Ne bha-re 


WILLIAM BOLTON 


M.D 


High Blood Pressure 


My mother, who has high blood 
pressure, heard a radio announce- 
ment about a new cure. Where is it 
available? 

New remedies for high blood pres- 
sure are introduced frequently by 
pharmaceutical houses. Sometimes 
one of them is discussed in the news- 
papers or mentioned on a radio news 
program. Such descriptions are, of 
course, superficial; they do not pro- 
vide evidence that the remedy is 
good for all patients. Your mother’s 
wisest course is to rely on the advice 
of her doctor. He can decide which 
of the many drugs available is most 
suitable for her. 


Virus Families 


Every so often I see a reference to 
ECHO viruses. How did they get this 
name and what are they? Are they 
related to polio viruses? 

These viruses, of which there are 
19 known types, got their abbreviated 
designation in a roundabout way. 
When first isolated, they were called 
orphan viruses because they were not 
responsible for any specific disorder 
but rather, as laboratory workers said, 
in search of a disease. They were also 
human enteric viruses, enteric re- 
ferring to the intestinal tract. Cyto- 
pathogenic refers to the preference 
viruses have for living cells. From 
this combination came the full identi- 
fication, enteric cytopathogenic hu- 
man orphan, or ECHO. 

ECHO viruses at first were found 


to cause intestinal upsets; later it was 
discovered that several strains caused 
a rather severe form of meningitis. 
ECHO viruses different from 
polio and Coxsackie viruses. Since 
these last two also affect the central 
nervous system, laboratory studies 
are needed to determine which virus 
is responsible for a particular dis- 


are 


order of the nervous system. 
Mushroom Safety 


Is there a good test to decide 
whether a mushroom is safe to eat? 

There is no practical or reliable 
test to determine edibility of a mush- 
room. Unless one has been trained in 
this, it is much safer, and probably 
no more expensive, to eat only mush- 
rooms that are available commer- 
cially. It is not even wise to conclude 
a mushroom is harmless because 
animals eat it; rabbits can nibble with 
safety on a species, Amanita phal- 
loides, that is deadly to man. 


Retaining Dentures 


My dental plates will not stay in 
place. Is it possible to fasten teeth to 
the gums so a plate is not needed? 

The idea of fastening false teeth 
to the gum structure or the under- 
lying bone has been investigated, but 
no entirely satisfactory procedure can 
be recommended yet. A method that 
is sometimes of help is to have mag- 
nets placed in the upper and lower 
dentures in such a way that they 
repel instead of attract each other. 
The pressure produced helps in keep- 
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ing the dentures, especially the lower 
plate, in place. You might discuss this 
with your dentist. 


Temperature Changes 


Why is it that a person with mild 
illness can go all day without any 
fever, and then has a rise in tempera- 
ture in the evening? 

The 


changes 


the 
the day and 


temperature of body 
throughout 
night in all people, without any rela- 
tionship to illness. This variation can 
be as much as two degrees. The 
lowest body temperature ordinarily 
comes between 2 and 4 a.m., the high- 
est between 4 and 10 p.m. The pat- 
tern doesn’t seem to be related to 
activity; it is the same whether a per- 
son works days or nights. 

A fever-causing disorder may keep 
the temperature at “normal” at times 
when it is usually somewhat lower, 
and boost the reading above “nor- 
mal” during the evening hours. Some 
people rely too much on a thermome- 
ter reading. They conclude that be- 
cause the temperature is above the 
arbitrary “normal,” they must be ill. 
Obviously, it is necessary to have a 
doctor check on any extremely fluc- 
tuating temperature. 


Diagnosis of Gout 


I went to my doctor with a painful 
toe. He looked at my ears and said I 
had gout. What's the connection? 

In gout, excess uric acid is present 
in the blood; some of it may settle as 
crystals—called tophi—in various 
parts of the body. A common site is 
the great toe; sometimes other joints, 
such as the thumb, are involved. 
Occasionally the crystals collect be- 
neath the skin along the rim of the 
ear. In any part where motion is 
involved the uric acid crystals cause 
extreme pain. Fortunately, medicines 
are available to keep uric acid levels 
about normal in most patients. The 


Dr. Bolton, associate editor of Today's 
Health, is also associate director of the 
American Medical Association’s Bureau of 
Health Education. In that capacity he an- 
swers each month an average of 1300 in- 
quiries, from which these “good questions” 
are selected. 
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she’s heard 
the call for 


Each lemon-candy flavored teaspoon of 


Vi-Daylin contains: 


Vitamin A 


0.9 mg. (3000 units) 
20 mcg. (800 units) 





Thiamine Hydrochloride 


_ | a 
Riboflavin... 


. Vi 


Nicotinamide. 


Vitamin B,__. 


Pyridoxine Hydrochloride - 
EEE er ee 


-Daylin Drops contains the 


same eight essential vitamins for infants! 














a suggestion 


We hope proves helpful 


V) 
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CHILDREN LOVE TO DRAW 
CRAYON MURALS 


--and here's newest way of delighting children with kit 
complete with 24 different colored, artist-quality crayons and 
4 sheets of super mural paper for big 36 x 48" pictures 


Turn youngsters loose with 
these crayons and 

this great big 

super mural paper— 
they'll work 

absorbed for hours 
drawing murals 

to decorate their rooms. 
Maybe they'll depict 

a circus scene 

or an auto trip; 


the subjects are endless. 


The Kit includes: four sheets of 
heavy quality BUTLER, 36 x 48” 
white, super mural paper... box 
of 24 COLOR CRAFT, hexagon, 
non-roll, artist-quality crayons 
... Page suggestions for murals. 
The Crayons ire non-toxic. 
Another thing, they have a high 
140°F melting point so that 
they are easy for young hands 
to hold and work with without 
melting or bending. 

Paper and Crayons that are of 
good quality go a long way to 
add enjoyment and give more 
beauty and freshness to results. 
This in turn adds pride in the 
looks of the finished job. 

To get MURAL KIT, as described, just 
write ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR 
CORPORATION, 136 Middleton St., 
Brooklyn 6, N.Y. .. . $1.00 postpaid 
to any address in the United States 
east of the Mississippi and $1.25 
postpaid west of the Mississippi. 


} } . / 
vetween meal treat: 


Children are delighted 


and satisfied by the bit of sweet 
in refreshing Wrigley's Spearmint flavor. 
it is never rich or filling and it 
won't take the edge off mealtime appetite. Try it. 
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tendency to excessive uric acid is 
primarily inherited, and therefore the 
condition cannot be cured perma- 
nently. A few minor dietary precau- 
tions are often of help. Patients are 
advised to keep in good general 
condition and avoid excesses, espe- 
cially overactivity or nervous strain. 


Foolish Dressing 
I heard a speaker say women dress 


sensibly in summer and foolishly in 
winter and men do just the reverse. 


| What do you think? 


Most women’s dresses are not 
close-fitting around the neck: a man’s 
shirt collar fits snugly—more so with 
a necktie. Heat from the body sur- 
face rises beneath the clothing; if the 
area around the neck is not closed 
off, the heat escapes. The casual sport 
shirt, without a necktie, is beginning 
to make summer heat easier for men. 
In winter, one can keep warmer by 


| protecting the neck with a snug scarf. 


Protein Values 


What can you tell me about protein 
values of beef, turkey and cheese? 

The following are the grams of 
protein per pound of the three items 


| mentioned, with a breakdown of vari- 


| ous cuts of beef and cheese products: 


Raw beef (without bone) 
Chuck 84.4 
Flank 90.3 
Hamburger 73.0 
Porterhouse 74.5 
Round 88.5 
Sirloin 79.0 

Raw turkey 
Medium fat, dressed 61.1 
Che ese 
Cheddar 113.5 
Cottage §8.5 
Cream 40.9 
Limburger 96.2 
Parmesan 163.4 
Swiss 124.8 


Lie Detection Test 


In a recent discussion, you said 
“truth serums” are not used, having 
been replaced by lie detector tests. 
How do they work? 

Lie detection studies involve the 
continuous recording of a person’s 
blood pressure, pulse and breathing 





a quick, convenient way to help relieve the 
unpleasantness of nasal congestion 


You will find the ‘Benzedrex’ Inhaler strikingly 
effective in relieving much of the unpleasantness 
associated with a “stuffy’’ nose. It is easy to use, it 
acts rapidly, and it is extremely convenient—it takes 
up next to no space in your pocket or purse. 

Because it contains a specially developed medicinal 
ingredient, propylhexedrine, the ‘Benzedrex’ Inhaler 
reduces intranasal swelling in a few seconds, opens 
air passages, permits free breathing. 


. 
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When you are troubled with a “‘stuffy”’ head cold, 
ask your pharmacist for a ‘Benzedrex’ Inhaler. You 
will find it a “‘life saver’’—at home, while shopping, 
at the theater, anywhere—for temporary relief be- 
tween appointments with your doctor. 

The ‘Benzedrex’ Inhaler is a research achievement 
of Smith, Kline & French Laboratories—the manu- 
facturer of fine pharmaceuticals which brings you 


**The March of Medicine”’ on TV. 


for intranasal relief between visits to your doctor 


Benzedrex Inhaler 


you'll find it at drugstores everywhere 
*T.M., Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Baby wears dimples—chubby 
folds, tiny crevices, creases, 
curves. They need the special 
cleansing care of ‘Q-Tips’. 

It's the cotton swab with the 
loving touch. Made of ‘Q-Tips’ 
own “silkenized” cotton. Cus- 
tom-cushioned at the tip. The 
finest, gentlest you can buy. 

That’s why more mothers and 
doctors use ‘Q-Tips’ than all 
other cotton swabs combined! 


The box for you 


is blue 





Q-Tips® 


Q-Tips, Inc., 


Also available in Canada 
New York, Toronto, Paris, London, Stuttgart. 





rates and sweat production. The 
necessary equipment, contained in a 
polygraph, is attached to a person as 
he sits in a chair. The record of 
changes in body functions is traced 
on a moving chart. If a person is 
trying to conceal anything, questions 
about it increase one or more of these 
functions. 

Skill is required in phrasing the 
questions. The interrogator is less in- 
terested in the answers than in body 
reaction. In fact, even if the person 
refuses to answer, the record shows 
what questions cause uneasiness or 
tension. A big advantage of the 
method is that it measures perfectly 
natural reactions, and though a per- 
son may lie with apparent conviction, 
the record shows it. The only require- 
ment is that the person being exam- 


ined have enough intelligence to un- 
‘derstand what is being asked 


Lie detector results are usually not 


|admitted as court evidence. 


Sleep Requirements 


How much sleep does a 15- or 20- 
year-old need? Is it desirable to get 


| some of it as an afternoon nap? 


At that age, growth is still taking 


| place and sufficient sleep is impor- 
| tant. Requirements vary from person 


to person, but at least eight and 
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preferably nine hours a day should be 
obtained. The need is emphasized 
because strenuous exercise is usually 
a part of the daily routine at that age. 
Young people who don’t sleep enough 
at night should take naps when the 
opportunity presents. When one can- 
not get enough sleep at night, a nap 
is a good idea if it can be worked 
into the day. 





Questions involving diagnosis or treat- 
ment should be referred to the family 
physician. Dental inquiries are sometimes 
answered here through the cooperation 
of the American Dental Association 











Moist Air in Asthma 


My elderly mother often gets se- 
vere attacks of asthma at_ night. 
Would a vaporizer help her? 

Sometimes adding moisture to the 
air helps asthma patients. It is not 
possible to make any absolute state- 
ment about this where your mother 
is concerned because the underlying 
cause of her asthma is the basic prob- 
lem. No harm would be done by try- 
ing a vaporizer and noting whether 
it brings any relief. It would be wise 
to talk this over with your mother’s 
doctor; he might suggest some special 
medication in the vaporizer to pro- 
vide additional reliet 
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“Okay, if Mom will be your co-signer.” 














You live livelier... 


———s 
ALTA GAT 
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100 No. 805 


Unicap 


is available Multivitamin Capsules 
in 24, ; 


100 and the ' ~ 
economy > Upjohn 


250 family 
mointenance 


size bottles. 
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For varicose veins 


al gauge 


ALL-EIASTIC STOCKINGS 


by Bauer & Black 


So like regular nylons you'll 
no longer feel ‘‘different”’ 


No longer are varicose veins an 
appearance ‘“‘problem.”’ Today’s 
woman wears the new, sheer elastic 
stockings... and moves through 
her busy day (and evening) un- 
hampered by pain or unsightly hose. 
Sheer yet all elastic 
Her secret: 51 gauge elastic stock- 
ings by Bauer & Black. For these 
are the only full-fashioned, full-foot 
hose that employ the famous Bauer 
& Black principle of all-elastic sup- 
port (with rubber in every support- 
ing thread). 

Naturally, more doctors prescribe 
Bauer & Black all-elastic stockings 
than any part-elastic brand. There's 
a style and price for every occasion 
—at drug, department, surgical 
stores. 


Bauers Black 


Division of The Kendall Company 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Baver & Black, Dept. TH-2, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, lll. 


Send free booklet on the complete wardrobe of Baver 
& Black all-elastic stockings for new leg beauty and 


comfort (from $6.90 to $16.95). 





Pe iitiaaticenaiadiiitn 


| Address 








WHEN TO GIVE FLUIDS 


U NDER certain conditions, fluids are advisable for the seriously injured 
to help prevent or deal with shock. If medical help will come soon, 
fluids are not needed, if there is a long wait, they are necessary. 
Arbitrary time guides cannot be stated. When roughly more than a 
half hour elapses, fluid administration should be considered for such 
victims as those who have suffered marked hemorrhage, burns involv- 
ing more than 10 percent of the body surface, fractures of large bones, 
and the like, and for those who are definitely thirsty and pale. Occa- 
sionally in especially severe bleeding, fluid administration should start 
at once. 

Fluids should not be given if the victim is unconscious, has a pene- 
trating abdominal wound, is nauseated or vomits or faces early opera- 
tion. 

When giving fluids, try sips at first to test the patient's tolerance. 
Then, while all goes well, give a third or half a glass. If blood loss 
was large, the patient usually is thirsty and drinks at short intervals. 
Most often in other cases, give a drink at 10 or 15 minute intervals 
unless nausea develops. 

After the patient has taken a goodly amount in these little doses, 
say four half-glasses within an hour or more, fluids need not be pushed 
so much unless there is definite thirst. Watch the tolerance especially 
of burned people; they readily become nauseated and sometimes can 
be overflooded with water because of kidney failure. Obtain advice 
on fluid administration by telephone until the physician arrives on the 


scene. 


A DMINISTER plain water, neither hot nor cold. If they are available, 
add one level! teaspoon of table salt and one half teaspoon of baking 
soda to each quart of water. The salt-soda solution is particularly sug- 
gested when a long time will elapse before medical care, such as a 
civil defense emergency. Alcoholic drinks are not advised. Carbonated 


drinks tend to cause nausea and hiccups. 
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fruit 


cereal 


= 74-1 | o 


milk 


CEREAL 
BREAKFAST 


lazer! 
butter y 


are you interested in a low-fat 
quick and lasting energy breakfast? 


When a reduction of fat in the diet is indicated in the 
morning meal, the fat calories can be replaced by 
those of low-fat content yet providing well-balanced 
nourishment and quick and lasting energy through- 
out the morning hours. 

The lowa Breakfast Blood Sugar Studies proved that 


a basic cereal and milk breakfast providing about 20 
gm. mixed plant and animal protein (cereal and milk) 
provided quick and lasting energy throughout the 
early and late morning hours. As shown in the table 
below this morning meal is /ow in fat and provides 
well-balanced nourishment. 





basic cereal low-fat 
breakfast pattern 


Orange juice, fresh, 4% cup, 
Cereal, dry weight, 1 oz., 
with whole milk, 4% cup, and sugar, 1 tsp., 
Bread, white, 2 slices, with butter, 1 tsp., 
Milk, nonfat (skim), 1 cup, 
black coffee 





CALORIES 
PROTEIN 

FAT , 
CARBOHYDRATE 
CALCIUM 

IRON 


Nutritive value of 
basic cereal breakfast pattern 


VITAMIN A 
THIAMINE. . 
RIBOFLAVIN 
NIACIN 
ASCORBIC ACID 
CHOLESTEROL 


600 1.U, 
0.46 mg. 
0.80 mg. 
3.0 mg. 
65.5 mg. 
32.9 mg. 


502 

20.5 gm. 
11.6 gm. 
80.7 gm. 
0.532 gm. 








Note: To further reduce fat and cholesterol use skim milk on cereal which reduces Fat Total 
to 7.0 gm. and Cholesterol Total to 16.8 mg. Preserves or honey as spread further reduces 
Fat and Cholesterol. 


Bowes, A. deP., and Church, C. F.: Food Values of Portions Commonly Used. 8th ed. Philadelphia: A. deP. Bowes, 1956. 


Cereal Institute, Inc 
Hayes, O. B., and Rose, G. K 
Cereal Institute, Inc 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


tion Table. J 


The Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast Cereals. Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1956 
Supplementary Food Composi 7 
A Summary of the Iowa Breakfast Studies 


4m. Dietet. A. 33:26, 1957 


Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1957 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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Have a Coke—so good in taste, in such good taste 











Let the sparkling taste of Coke brighten every bite! 


More and more, people find that Coca-Cola has very pleasant ways with food. 
@ The cheerful lift of Coke helps you finish the meal refreshed. @ The sense 

of good taste that always comes with Coke adds something special to almost 
any occasion. ® Have Coca-Cola handy, ready to enjoy, ice-cold, anytime. 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


*come’* REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGH 58 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, 













Today’s Health News 


by ALTON L. BLAKESLEE 














Smog and Cancer: Polluted air definitely plays a part in lung cancer, de- 
clares Dr. Leonard Greenburg, New York City Commissioner of Air Pollution. 
Air pollution is at least as important as cigarette smoking, he told an 
' Air Sanitation Technical Conference. 














Scar Treatment: Pitted scars from acne, smallpox, accidents and similar 
causes are treated in a new way by Dr. Arthur S. Spangler, Boston derma- 
tologist. He cuts the fibrous strands beneath each scar and injects 
Fibrin-Foam, a human blood extract, to raise the scar to skin level. The 

body replaces the foam with normal tissue. Good results in patients aged 

4 five to 50 have lasted for three years so far, he said in an exhibit at 

; the A.M.A.'sS eleventh clinical meeting. 
















- For Allergic Families: If allergies seem to run in a family, some steps might 
be helpful in preventing them in children, says Dr. Carroll M. Pounders of 
Oklahoma City. Before the child is born, the mother should avoid eggs, 

chocolate or other foods which might cause allergy, he said in a report to 
the Southern Medical Association. 














Rule of the Sea: Two psychiatrists urge changing the old rule of the sea to 
read: women and children usually first, but a child always accompanied by 
a parent, even if it's the father. In disasters, separation of children 
from parents can have severe psychological effects, say Drs. Paul Fried- 
man and Luis Linn of New ¥ork after a first-hand study of the sinking of 
the Italian liner, Andrea Doria. Both were aboard the Ile de France which 
rescued many passengers. In World War II, children who went through 
terrible experiences showed little after-effects if a parent was with 
them, they write in the American Journal of Psychiatry. 



















Shaking Palsy Treatment: Injecting alcohol into the brain as a treatment for 
shaking palsy or Parkinson's disease, is meeting with growing success, 
Drs. Irving S. Cooper and Gonzalo Bravo of New York University reported at 
a graduate symposium on geriatrics. It brought marked improvement in 85 
percent of patients operated on this year, an increase of 10 percent over 

last year. The injection suppresses shaking and rigidity but not other 

Symptoms. 


Alcoholics Are Different: Some differences are being found in blood and 
urine tests of alcoholics as compared with men who drink but aren't 
addicted, reports Dr. Roger J. Williams, University of Texas biochemist. 
This may help us pick out people susceptible to alcoholism, he told the 
National Academy of Sciences. Dr. Williams believes that alcoholics have 
abnormal needs for certain nutrients and that diet changes could prevent 

alcoholism. 





















Childbirth Safer Than Ever: Childbearing has reached new heights of safety. 
Only one mother died of complications of pregnancy and childbirth for 
(over) 
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every 2700 live births in 1956. This means the maternal mortality rate 
has been halved in the last five years and cut three fourths in 10 years, 
reports the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. More lives can still be 
saved, and a main step is for women to realize the importance of early 
prenatal care, good health and diet during pregnancy. 


ns for Life: Nearly one million ailing Americans have been treated with 
radioactive drugs, a peaceful fruit of the atomic age, Clifton J. Latiolais 
of the University of Michigan Hospital told the Pan-American Congress of 
Pharmacy and Biochemistry. Maximum use of radioactive materials is lim- 
ited by lack of technically trained people, he said. 


Asthma Relief: Acute attacks of asthma are often relieved in 15 to 30 minutes 
by a relatively new drug, Elixophyllin, taken by mouth. It is a prescrip- 
tion drug. Thirty-seven of 50 patients coming to the emergency room of 
Long Island College Hospital got complete relief, Dr. Joseph Schluger and 
associates recently reported in the American Journal of Medical Sciences. 








Mental Illness Clue: Schizophrenics show abnormal cycles of hormone produc- 
tion. This may open a new approach to understanding mental illness, re- 
searchers at the Veterans Administration Hospital, Bedford, Mass., report. 
In normal people, stress boosts production of adrenal gland chemicals 
known as corticosteroids. Production returns to normal fairly quickly as 
the body overcomes the stress. In schizophrenics, production of cortico- 
steroids is alternately high and low without regard to stress, said Aniela 
A. Zygmuntowicz, biochemist, and Dr. Charles C. Colburn, research chief. 





Milk Against Hay Fever: Some sufferers from hay fever get relief by drinking 
special cows' milk. Ragweed pollen is injected into the udders of cows. 
This stimulates production of antibodies, and the antibodies enter the 
cow's milk. In tests on hay fever sufferers, those drinking the special 
milk had less hay fever trouble than those not getting the milk. The 
technique is being studied for other diseases and afflictions, Drs. Berry 
Campbell, anatomist, and William E. Peterson, dairy scientist, told the 
American Public Health Association. 





Murmurs in Children: Fifty to 75 percent "of all normal children have 
heart murmurs at some time which mean nothing at all," Dr. Burton S. 
Tabakin of the University of Vermont pointed out at a symposium on heart 
sounds and diseases. The murmurs can be caused by rapid beating of the 
heart, severe anemia, changes in the valves and other causes. 





Preventing Strokes: Windows in monkeys' skulls are helping show how anticoag- 
ulants or blood-thinning drugs ward off strokes or stoppages of blood flow 
in the brain, Dr. John S. Meyer of Boston told the Radiological Society of 


North America. 











These news items, gathered for Today's Health by a veteran science reporter from sources where 
serious scientific work is being carried on, are reported as interesting new developments, and should 


be read as such. Obviously no “endorsement” by the American Medical Association is implied by the 


publication of news items. —Editor 
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Sweet dreams, foxm a shade 


O’er my lovely infant’s head 


Sweet dreams, pleasant dreams 


Happy, sleepy time for bed. 
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SOFT WATER V 


Great-grandmother had to rely on rain water; now home- 


makers can have soft water at the turn of a faucet. 


IN great-grandmother’s day daily beauty care involved 
little more than keeping clean. Even this, however, was 
a problem. Plumbing was deficient. Soaps were often 
harsh and irritating; all-purpose bars for laundry and 
personal use were often made in the home. Little was 
said about the right and wrong way to wash 

But despite these difficulties our great-grandmothers 
had discovered that rain water was different from well 
water. Although they did not know the scientific expla- 
nation, they knew that rain water made all cleaning 
tasks, including bathing, easier. Therefore, they called it 
soft water. The soft rain water was used primarily for 
shampooing; it left hair softer, more lustrous and easier 
to manage. The rain barrel under the downspout became 
a landmark of early America. Cisterns were used for rain 
water storage to provide a supply for other household 
tasks. 

Great-grandmother was ingenious, but it remained for 
modern science to provide us with soft water in our fau- 
cets. About 2,500,000 homes now have some type of 
water conditioning units. 

All water starts out as rain, so why isn’t all water soft? 
It becomes hard as it travels over and through the soil, 
picking up salts of magnesium and calcium. These salts 
are not extensively present in the soil of many parts of 
England, the Pacific Northwest and the Southwest, but 
other parts of the United States are plagued with hard 
water. In New York City, for example, water has 2.3 
grains per gallon of hardness; Carlsbad, N. M., has 40 
grains of hardness. Over three grains needs softening. 
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There are several ways to attack the hard water prob- 
lem. First. whenever possible use synthetic detergents 
instead of soap. Soap unites with the magnesium and 
calcium salts of hard water to form a curd or precipitate. 
Much of the soap is used up in this way, and more must 
be added for efficient cleansing. A trade paper recently 
stated that the average American family consumes $37 
worth of soap yearly in soft water areas; in hard water 
districts annual soap bills may run to $100 

Excellent synthetic detergents are available for dish- 
washing and laundering. But for skin care, cake soap 
still monopolizes the market, even though a few syn- 
thetic bars now threaten that secure position. There are 
still disadvantages to overcome before synthetic bars 
can compete seriously with soap. Technical difficulties 
harass the cosmetic chemist, and raw materials are more 
expensive. 

Perhaps even more challenging is the perplexing fact 
that although synthetic bars clean as well as soap, they 
feel different. Manufacturers are still not sure the public 
will accept a bar too different from soap. Ultimately 
cake soap may go the way of soap shampoos. In little 
more than 10 years, soap shampoos have been almost 
completely replaced by synthetic detergent products. 
The newer shampoos give plenty of suds, make vinegar 
or lemon rinses unnecessary and leave the hair shiny and 
manageable. They do not leave a ring in the basin. If 
hard water is a problem in your area, try one of the new 
synthetic bars for skin cleansing. 

Synthetic detergents overcome the curd problem in 
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hard water because they do not com- 
bine with magnesium and calcium 
salts. But there are other disadvan- 
tages of hard water such as clogging 
of hot water pipes, heating systems 
and steam irons. In cooking, the salts 
may affect the flavor of coffee and tea. 
There are other ways of coping with 
these problems. 

Packaged water softeners are avail 
able. Some of them like borax and 
washing soda, are old and well 
known. For maximum benefits, they 
should be dissolved in the water an 
appreciable time before soap is 
added. Phosphates and similar chem- 
icals are sometimes incorporated in 
soap to combine with the hard water 
salts so they will not interfere with 
the soap’s action. Bath oils, bubble 
bath and the like also soften the 
water. 

More and more homeowners are 
installing water softeners, tanklike 
devices which look like hot water 
heaters. They remove the calcium 
and magnesium from the water by 
means of a substance called zeolite. 
As the water filters over the beds of 
this chemical the dissolved calcium 
and magnesium atoms, called ions, 
are removed and replaced with harm- 
less sodium ions. Soft water is alwavs 
assured at the turn of the faucet. 

Water softeners can be purchased 
like any other home appliance; they 
can be rented, or soft water service H . ht t h 
can be ordered. The latter includes OT welg Wa be ers. ee New 
the use of a softening unit and regu- ‘ 
lar bimonthly visits from a service low-calorie D-ZERTA GELATIN 
man to replenish the tank with so- 
dium units. Service charges are usu 
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WHY VITAMINS? 


Time was when people thought niacin, thiamine and riboflavin were words dreamed up by 


advertising copywriters. Today the various vitamins and trace elements are household 


words, and mothers watch carefully to be sure that their families get all they need. 


ry 

I HE essential vitamins and trace elements are often 
called the nutrition coordinators. This name sets them 
apart from the essential nutrients whose major functions 
include supplying body-building and upkeep materials 
as well as energy or calories. The digestion of foods and 
the absorption of the nutrient products represent only 
the very early stages in the utilization of food for body 
nourishment. It is not with these, but rather with the 
ultimate chemical processes which take place in the 
minute cellular structures of our bodies that the nutri- 
tion coordinators are concerned. As a group the vitamins 
and trace elements exhibit a variety of specific coordi- 
nating services. 

Unlike the proteins, fats, carbohydrates (starches and 
sugars) and the major nutritive minerals, the essential 
vitamins and trace elements occur in foods in very small 
or minute amounts. Our nutritive needs for each of them 
are also very small. At least a dozen or more vitamins 
and seven or eight trace elements of natural occurrence 
in foods are now known to have significance for us. 

The detailed workings of many vitamins and min- 
erals which our bodies require only in traces are still 
under investigation. The way some of them work is 
known in detail; the function of others is known only in 
a general way. Most of them carry out their functions as 
indispensable parts of catalytic systems which activate 
or accelerate specific nutritive processes in the smallest 
living unit-structure of our bodies. This appears to be the 
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most typical means by which the vitamins and trace ele- 
ments contribute their nutritional services 

Natural body catalysts, as in the living structures of 
all plants and animals, are called enzymes. All enzymes 
consist at least in part of protein, with the protein being 
of a specific kind in each enzyme. Some enzymes also 
contain one or another of the nutritionally essential trace 
elements. Most B-vitamins are linked with specific pro- 
teins to make various enzyme systems; some, such as 
riboflavin and niacin, are co-enzymes or active partners 
in more than one enzyme system. There are probably 
no greater refinements in division of labor than those 
found among enzyme systems. Each enzyme system con- 
tributes one very highly specialized coordinating service 
and never takes over the work of any others. A large part 
of the vital processes of life is dependent upon the activi- 
ties of enzyme systems. 

One of the most intriguing facts about vitamins and 
trace elements is that such minute amounts of each can 
produce such notable effects. This is a common property 
of all catalysts or catalytic systems. Catalysts for ex- 
ample, are in wide use in industry for making such 
familiar things as high octane gasoline and hydrogenated 
food fats. 

In producing high octane gasoline platinum is used 
as a catalyst. Using a small amount of platinum, a large 
quantity of ordinary gasoline can be converted into a 
large quantity of high octane gasoline. The manufac- 
turer doesn't lose much of the catalyst in the process. 
The cellular enzymes in our bodies, which contain some 
particular vitamin or trace element as a part of an en- 
zyme system, act in basically the same way to produce 
very large effects. It is reasonable, then, that these nutri- 
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ents should be of great importance to us but that our 
needs for any one of them would be very small indeed. 

By 1920 three separate vitamins had been recognized 
as essential nutrients, and the indications were that still 
others were awaiting discovery. The exact nature of 
these vitally important nutrients remained obscure for 
some time. The group name, vitamins, was coined for 
them. To distinguish one from another, scientists at- 
tached successive letters of the alphabet to this group 
name in order of their discoveries: vitamin A, vitamin 
B, vitamin C and so on. Some of them, like vitamin B for 
example, were found on closer study to include more 
than one vitamin. These were distinguished from one 
another by sub-numerals: vitamin B,, vitamin B. and 
so on. All of the known vitamins can now be given more 
exact scientific names. 

There are only six vitamins to which we need give 
attention in everyday food selections. These are thia- 
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mine, riboflavin, niacin, ascorbic acid, vitamin A and 
vitamin D. The others required by the body will be ade- 
quately provided by the same assortment of foods we 
select as carriers of these six vitamins. Some of the vita- 
mins—including thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and ascorbic 
acid—are soluble in water and can be wasted in part by 
careless cooks who discard the cooking liquors from 
canned or cooked fruits and vegetables. 

Each of the vitamins contributes some special and 
indispensable service. Four vitamins, A, D, E and K, 
occur in foods in more than one “vitamin-active” form. 
They are soluble in fats but insoluble in water 

Conspicuous vitamin A-active substances in foods are, 
for example, bright yellow pigments in carrots, var- 
ious winter squashes, butter and sweet potatoes. Green 
leaves, and especially those ordinarily used as cooked 
greens, are also rich in these same yellow vitamin A-ac- 
tive pigments, their yellow color masked by dark green 
chlorophyll. Cod liver oil and various other marine fish 
liver oils are widely known for their high vitamin A 
values. Milk fat contains the same form of vitamin A as 
cod liver oil together with variable amounts of the vita- 
min A-active yellow pigments. 

A shortage of any one of the essential vitamins leads, 
sooner or later, to impairment of health. 

A distinct kind of disease results from continuing 
shortage of any one vitamin. As a result, people often 
say “vitamin A is needed for eyes,” “thiamine is needed 
for the nerves” and “vitamin B,» is needed for the blood.” 
These sayings, are true as far as they go. But they do 
very little to reveal the basic coordinating and regulating 
functions of the vitamins. 

Vitamin A does much more than aid vision. Vitamin 
A is essential for life. It is needed for growth and nor- 
mal development as well as for maintaining the struc- 
tural integrity of the skin which serves as protective 
covering for our bodies. It is also necessary for upkeep 
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and proper functioning of the linings of various bodily 
organs—including the nose, mouth, respiratory tract and 
digestive tract which provide protection against invasion 
by microbes. 

Ascorbic acid or vitamin C appears to be present in 
all living tissues. We require it in our diet, but many 
animals can manufacture it in their bodies from other 
food substances. Ascorbic acid helps the cells utilize 
oxygen. It also plays a part in the formation and main- 
tenance of the material which binds living cells together. 
Weakness of this binding material between cells in the 
walls of the small blood vessels is presumably the expla- 
nation for the widespread hemorrhages observed in 
scurvy. The weakened and fractured bones and loosened 
teeth that accompany marked scurvy are also effects of 
severe ascorbic acid deficiency. 

A major function of vitamin D is concerned with 
proper utilization of calcium and phosphorus for normal 
growth and mineralization of the bones and teeth. This 
is of special importance for infants, growing children 
and pregnant or lactating women. This vitamin can be 
supplied by vitamin D milk or supplements of various 
kinds of marine fish-liver oils. It is also made available 
to us by exposure of the skin to ultraviolet rays of the 
sun or ultraviolet sun lamps. We probably need some 
vitamin D to maintain bones and teeth all our life, but 
adult needs have not yet been well defined. The preven- 
tion of rickets by no means tells the whole story of vita- 
min D function. 

At least five vitamins, among them thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, and niacin, are coordinated in the task of provid- 
ing us with living energy. These so-called “B-vitamins” 
appear in minute amounts in every living cell of every 
living thing. And in all living things they are engaged 
in energy exchanges. As long as life lasts, living things 
must take in energy in some form and spend it as life- 
energy. The widespread occurrence of the B-vitamins 
in both plant and animal tissues makes it quite easy to 
satisfy our needs for them if our diets are made up 
largely of the basic foods. Another B-vitamin, vitamin 
B,, or pyridoxine, is an essential part of an enzyme system 
concerned with utilization of protein by our bodies. 

So that we don't overemphasize our vitamin needs, 
we should remember that other nutrients are essential, 
too. We require food protein not only for building but 
also for regular upkeep. All life must have some ade- 
quate sources of energy; ours is derived from the caloric 
nutrients in foods. No amount of vitamin D can build 
or maintain the skeleton and teeth without the necessary 
minerals to work with. Obviously, there can be no order 
of relative importance among nutrients which are in- 
dispensable to life and health, regardless of how much 
or how little of each we require. 

There are at least 20 or 
which commonly occur in foods only in traces, or in 


more mineral elements 


amounts less than 0.005 percent. Seven or eight of these 
are known to have significance for animals, These in- 
clude copper, iodine, fluorine, cobalt, manganese, zinc, 
vanadium and molybdenum. Only very small amounts 
of these have important nutritive value for us; taken in 


large amounts most of them (Continued on page 60 
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Eva Luoma 


Pmaginary FIOM) sa. cu vie 


wonderful world of childhood can be confusing—when you're 


Py, 


little and lonely. So you create a Mr. Mergertoid or a 


Mrs. A pple-Prune Jelly. Getting to know these characters can 


be a revelation to parents. 


HoppaLer came to live with the Robinson’s shortly 
after Johnny’s third birthday. Most of the time he slept 
in the big tree in their backyard, but occasionally he 
preferred Johnny's room. Mrs. Robinson always knew 
when Hoppaler had spent the night indoors because on 
these occasions he took Johnny’s clothes from the closet 
and threw them all on the floor. 

In appearance, Hoppaler looked much like Johnny’s 
five-year-old brother, Bruce, but here the resemblance 
ended. Unlike Bruce, he would rather play with Johnny 
than with anyone else and he was interested in all things 
that interested Johnny. Also he knew a variety of tricks 
that would have impressed anyone fortunate enough to 
see them. He could climb higher than any five-year-old; 
he could sing and dance and make up games. Of course, 
he wouldn't do these things for just anyone, only for his 
good friend, Johnny. Best of all, he promised Johnny 
that when he started to school in the fall, Johnny could 
come along. 

The parent who, for the first time, hears his child 
holding lengthy conversations with an unseen friend 
he claims lives in a tree, stoutly insisting that an invisible 
companion threw his clothes on the floor, or even refus- 
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ing to eat dinner until a place is set at the table for an 
imaginary guest, can't be criticized for wondering if his 
child has become either a psychopathic liar or a junior 
Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde. 

All evidence points in that direction. The imaginary 
companions of most children are as real to them as their 
live playmates. Some children describe their imaginary 
friends vividly, play games with them and treat them 
exactly like real playmates. One five-year-old girl's com- 
panion, Glo-Glo, was so tangible to her that she repeat- 
edly warned her mother never to sit in a particular chair 
which Glo-Glo liked. One day when her mother, disre- 
garding the warning, sat down in the forbidden chair, 
the child burst into tears. “You squashed Glo-Glo,” she 
cried over and over. And like Humpty-Dumpty, Glo-Glo 
couldn't be put together again. The child was discon- 
solate for over a week, until Flo, Glo-Glo’s twin sister 
came to take her place. 

To all appearances, such actions may smack of abnor- 
mality or, at best, amusing bits of childish imagination. 
But Drs. Laurette Bender and B. Frank Vogel, who 
studied cases of imaginary com>anions at Bellevue Psy- 


chiatric Hospital reveal that (Continued on page 44) 

















T would be presumptuous of me to try to tell 
parents how to rear their children or how to deal with 
what, perhaps, is the most difficult of all periods—teen- 
age. Parents know more about their own child as an 
individual than anyone else. 

However, from a study of adolescent psychology and 
behavior as well as experience gained over the years, 
those who work with youngsters learn a great deal about 
their general characteristics. I couldn’t fail to garner 
some bits of wisdom from teaching in high school for 
over a quarter of a century. From this experience, gained 
sometimes through trial and error, I venture to share a 
few principles that have proved helpful to me in dealing 
with hundreds of teen-agers and, I believe, are equally 
applicable to a parent’s domain of one or two, possibly 
four or five. 

In the first place, I exert every effort to keep difficult 
situations from arising. Many things aren't worth making 
an issue Over. 

\ few days ago a senior boy and girl in my study hall 
kept talking, though not out loud, across the room. A tre- 
mendous amount of discipline can be imposed with only 
an uplifted eyebrow, but this time my glance was not 
enough. 

I tried another tack. “Jim,” I suggested, “please go over 
to Cathy and tell her what you want to; then get to work.” 

“Thank you,” Cathy said pleasantly, and Jim rather 
shamefacedly went to her desk and whispered a few 
words in her ear. Then he returned to his own place, and 
they both studied industriously the rest of the period. 
Had I reprimanded them angrily, they might have 
attempted to defy me either by slyly passing notes or by 
continued talking—for when Boy wants to communicate 
with Girl, there are devious ways of accomplishing it. 
Instead, it was a trivial incident, and the youngsters 
remained my friends. 

To be sure, no parent or teacher can completely avoid 
all friction-producing situations. But wise ones pretend 
sometimes not to notice a thing that, although it may be 
a bit annoying, will have no serious consequences. 

Although I don’t approve of gum-chewing of any kind 
and absolutely set my foot down on the cyclonic variety, 
I find it less disturbing to a class sometimes to overlook 
the iact that a youngster mildly chews a hidden wad now 
and then than to send him to the wastebasket to get rid 
of it. In the same way, if a mother has told her junior-high 
daughter that she may start using lipstick when she is 
13, but notes an unusually rosy hue a few days before 
the promised day, it is probably better to keep silence 
than to make an issue of it. 

A second thing that experience has taught me is the 
wisdom of making few rules and issuing only such com- 
mands—and then usually in the form of requests—as are 
reasonable and essential. Teen-agers resent being bossed 
—or what they consider bossing. Whenever possible, 
youngsters should be permitted to share in establishing 
policies for their own conduct. 
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Last year during a campaign to sell tickets for the high 
school opera, the Student Council representative for my 
home room insisted that each student in the group pledge 
to sell at least five tickets or be responsible for the money 
for them. 

An equally fine chap immediately stated his position 
on the other side. He was willing to try to sell tickets, but 
he had to work too hard for his money to pledge any 
amount for those he couldn't sell. 

“I guess money comes as hard to me as anyone,” the 
first boy countered, “but I do feel that we should be loyal 
to our school.” His remark started a furious argument. 

I wholeheartedly agreed that no student should be re- 
quired to buy tickets and might have said so authorita- 
tively—and made my ruling stick. But I refrained, for I 
felt that good judgment would prevail in the long run 


TIPS ON 
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and that there would be a better feeling if the students 
made their own decision. 

After everyone who wished to express an opinion had 
had the opportunity, the home room president said with 
dignity, “We'll vote. That’s the democratic way to settle 
this matter.” 

The vote resulted in the wise decision that each stu- 
dent should make every effort to sell five tickets but that 
no one should be held responsible for any definite num- 
ber. 

Such an opportunity to solve problems jointly—though 
the fur may fly for a while—is one of the privileges most 
treasured by teen-agers and most productive of worth- 
while results. A vote is a vote. No matter how hard 
they've fought an issue, they can usually arrive at a satis- 
factory settlement by voting. The day after the big 


This teacher has found that faith in the 
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argument about the tickets, everything was peaceful and 
the two boys most involved were as friendly as ever. 

A family council in which every member is listened 
to with respect can be as helpful in the home as a Student 
Council in the school. Youngsters feel a far greater 
responsibility to observe regulations that they have 
helped to formulate than those forced upon them. Even 
if now and then they make a decision they regret, it’s 
theirs and they aren't as resentful of the outcome as they 
would be if they had been required to follow a certain 
course. 

Sometimes, however, a statement of policy by adults 
becomes necessary. Young people want some rules for 
guidance; they like to know what is expected of them. 


When a ruling is made, it should be clear and definite, 
though it may be put (Continued on page 54 


youngsters and a sense of humor work wonders. 


LIVING WITH TEEN-AGERS 


by ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 
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HILE holding his screaming baby, Betsy, John Ma- 
son strained hopefully for the sound of his doorbell. An- 
other child, Miles, 18 months, was pounding cans on the 
kitchen floor. Three-year-old Laurie sat in the corner 
of the couch whimpering to herself, All the children, 
knowing their mother had gone away, reacted by mak- 
ing noise. None was old enough to understand that she 
was hospitalized for surgery and would be back. 

Meanwhile, approaching their home was a _ pert, 
pleasant woman just past middle age, a grandmother of 
six. Briefed on the situation here, the woman knew it 
would be useless to wait for an answer to her ring. Find- 
ing the door open, she just entered and warmly intro- 
duced herself as “Mrs. Bessie Travers, your new home- 
maker from Family Service.” 

One hour later Betsy and Miles were napping peace- 
fully. Laurie was curled up in Mrs. Travers’s lap drowsily 
listening to a story, John Mason, after a good lunch, felt 
relaxed and ready to return to work. 

This change took place at the Masons’s because Mrs. 


WHEN 


Travers combines skill with maturity and understanding. 
She shares these traits with hundreds of women who 
make up what is usually known as Homemaker Service. 
Social agencies and other organizations are turning more 
and more to these women who can step in when mis- 
fortune strikes a family, giving friendship and security 
when they are needed most. 

Although it originated in the 1920s. Homemaker Serv- 
ice did not become widely used until the last decade. 
Today case workers judge that it does for families in 
trouble what the Foster Parents Plan does for homeless 
children. Even so, the service seldom is brought to public 
attention. Many people have never heard of it. More- 
over, it is easy to misinterpret what is meant by “home- 
maker.” 

Few people realize, for instance, that in most cases 
the homemaker is selected and instructed by a social 
agency, usually one that serves children or families. She 
is a semiprofessional worker, paid by the agency and 
responsible to it. Though she performs housekeeping 
duties, she is not a domestic servant. Most of her cases 
involve illness, but she is not a nurse and never adminis- 
ters nursing care, 

Her function fits in perfectly with a central aim of 
social work itself—preserving and developing family 
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unity. She may best be described as the vital link keep- 
ing a family together in time of crisis. 

Just how vitally she is needed may be seen in the case 
records of some 146 agencies in the United States and 
Canada. The story of Larry and Ted Curry, whose 
mother was committed to a mental institution, is typical. 
The boys, 8 and 9, went to live with an aunt and were 
treated with every consideration. However, they began 
to lose interest in school, shun their friends, feel lost and 
unwanted—that is, until a homemaker was found for 
them. Back with their father, in the familiarity of their 
own home, they were better able to face the emotional 
impact of their mother’s absence. 

When a family must make a major adjustment, as with 
the Currys, supervision is usually necessary. The boys 
and their father needed some guidance, The homemaker 
is not qualified to give such guidance, but she is trained 
to spot evidence of difficulty and make out reports for 
the social worker on her case. 

In a large proportion of families applying for the serv- 
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ice, little or no case work is indicated, even though the 
need for a homemaker is urgent. Some of these families 
experience a sudden temporary illness requiring short- 
term homemaker care. This was the situation with John 
Mason and his three preschoolers. Others, with chronic 
illness, are able to live more satisfactory lives when a 
homemaker is assigned on a long-term basis. 

Two counties in New Jersey, Essex and Summit, are 
pioneers in providing homemaker care for the chronically 
ill and aged. A few years ago some unusually dedicated 
volunteers blueprinted programs and helped establish a 
training course for homemakers now offered at Rutgers 
University. They enlisted the active support of the com- 
munity and the cooperation of medical and social service 
organizations in the area, Today, these Homemaker 
Service programs are solving some of the most pressing 
problems of New Jersey’s aging population. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sperry, for example, a couple in their 
seventies usually wintered in the South. Mrs. Sperry 
suffered a coronary spasm and was ordered to rest. For 
six weeks, four hours a day, they had the services of an 
efficient, cheery homemaker. Mrs. Sperry was able to 
recover and the couple resumed a normal pattern of 
life. 


When recovery is impossible, the homemaker helps 
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elderly people to live out their last months or years in 
fullness and dignity. Often she prevents a husband or 
wife from entering a rest home so that a couple need 
not be separated in their declining years. Certainly she 
makes life more pleasant for the chronically ill, and may 
even be responsible for lengthening life, in the young 
as well as the old. 

Mrs. Lane, a 3l-year-old mother of three, can attest 
to this. Six years ago, when she found out she had heart 
disease, the young woman was almost desperate. How 
could she leave her young children to take the rest her 
doctor ordered? How could she even curtail the ac- 
tivities that made up her busy routine with a family 
that needed her so badly? 

With the coming of a homemaker, Mrs. Lane’s despair 
gradually turned to hope. The new helper made it possi- 
ble to take frequent rests and still carry on the im- 
portant functions of a housewife and mother. Today, 


ry 


... brings in a woman whose family is grown 


to use her homemaking art for others. 


worry-free and rested Mrs. Lane gets consistently good 
medical reports. 

For two reasons, the Lanes typify the community need 
so aptly met by homemakers. First, they could not ordi- 
narily afford full-time household help over a long period. 
However, the fee plan for the service is based, in many 
agencies, on the client’s ability to pay. Under this plan 
no one in real need is denied a homemaker. 

Second, even if the Lanes had no financial problem, 
finding just the right woman at the time they needed her 
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would have been almost impossible without Home- 
maker Service. Yet within a few days the woman was on 
the job. This is because agencies screen and educate 
homemakers for qualities that are necessary in trying 
circumstances. 

What are these qualities? Each woman has her own 
way of helping families disrupted by illness. One may 
have a special talent for working with children. Another 
may understand elderly people best. It is impossible to 
describe the “average” homemaker accurately. However, 
social workers would agree that she usually is a woman 
past 35 who has brought up a family of her own, attained 
a high degree of domestic skill and developed a 
deepened interest in other people. 

This interest, plus special preparation, helps her to 
fit into each family’s pattern of life; she never tries to 
change it. She also understands the emotional eftect of 
illness on various family members. While she goes about 
her light cleaning, cooking, laundry and child care, she 
does more than keep the home running smouvthly,. She 
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accepts her family in a positive way, so that its members 
feel secure and have greater courage to face their prob- 
lems. 

In the course of helping her families the homemaker 
often finds herself growing in her work as well. As one 
woman put it, “I discovered how much I could give only 
when I saw how much I was needed.” Another described 
this same process as “quite a revelation.” Still another 
probably reflected the attitude of most homemakers by 
saying simply, “It is good to know I can help.” 

In recent years it has become evident that more 
women are needed who consider domesticity an art. In 
a three-months’ study made in an urban community, it 
was found that an agency with 18 homemakers needed 
at least 110 to meet all requests for service. It is be 
lieved that if agencies publicized the service, they would 
be literally swamped with applications. 

This current demand is in sharp contrast to 30 years 
ago when a smattering of “visiting housekeepers” were 
beginning to prove their value in Baltimore, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. Social agencies watched their work with 
interest but could not secure funds to set up services. 
Then, from the mid-’thirties to mid-forties, WPA gave 
impetus to the movement by offering employment to 


women and assistance (Continued on page 61 
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The Hard Life of 
EDWARD SMITH 


The wonderful rough-and-tumble world of most ten-year- 
olds can never be a reality for Edward Smith. The slight- 
est bruise may mean excruciating pain and an emergency 
trip to the hospital for life-giving transfusions. One of 
40,000 hemophilia victims in the U.$.—plagued with 
the “curse of royalty,” blood that won’t clot—Edward’s 


life is one of watchfulness, care and hope. 


Irs hard to sit on the sidelines when you are ten years 
old and your friends are running around and having a 
good time, It’s hard—even when you know your life de- 
pends on it, as Edward Smith's does. 

Edward was five years old when his doctors discov- 
ered that he had hemophilia, the hereditary disease in 
which the blood will not clot. Since then he has had to 
receive regular transfusions of blood plasma. Extensive 
internal bleeding in his joints, causing severe pain, has 
also resulted in crippling of his legs. Regular orthopedic 
treatment, which had previously been avoided for hemo- 
philiacs because of the risk, is now helping to straighten 
them. 

Despite these limitations, Edward, with the help of 
his mother, tries to lead as normal a life as possible. He 
goes to school in New York City, but his mother must 
always accompany him when he goes out, ready to give 
support and prevent a bump or fall that might send him 
rushing to the hospital 

Edward's mother must keep a constant, close watch 


Before leaving for school, Edward is laced into his bulky 
leg braces. He hopes some day to get around without them. 


by CHARLOTTE L. ENDRES 
Photos by Horch (Three Lions) 


on him, checking on sudden pains and slight scratches 
or bruises. She knows what to do when her son sud- 
denly begins hemorrhaging. By keeping careful records 
on the course of her son’s illness, she aids the doctors 
in determining what the cycles of bleeding are and 
when the pain is apt to be most severe. Such information 
from many patients leads to a greater knowledge of 
hemophilia. 

Hemophilia is popularly associated with the royal 
families of Europe because of its prevalence among 
Spanish, Russian and British royalty. Strangely, it is 
passed from generation to generation by women, but it 
strikes only the sons. 

No cure has been found yet for this affliction, although 
its crippling effects have been lessened. As a result of 
research done on blood plasma during World War II, 
the clotting substance believed to be lacking in the 
blood of hemophiliacs was isolated. This recent discov- 
ery now offers hope for sufferers of this crippling disease 
that within their lifetime control will be possible. 
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Edward likes school and is a good student, even though 
he is absent periodically. He hopes to go on to college. 
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Wistfully, Edward watched his friends play catch. Much as With the walls of his home surrounding him and promising 
he'd like to join them, he knows he can't risk an injury. support if needed, Edward practices walking without braces. 
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Amid the bustle of a busy family, it’s hard to realize 


it won't last forever; but every mother eventually faces the choice ofa... 


by VIRGINIA STITZENBERGER 


| OW silent a house could be I never imagined until I 
walked into mine one night about a year ago. My 
husband was in New York on business. My older daugh- 
ter was at school rehearsing a play. My second daughter 
was spending the night with a friend. I had just put my 
son on a plane for Florida to visit a friend. The silence 
was nearly a physical thing, gloomy and oppressive. 

I called the cat who usually came to rub against my 
ankles and beg for milk, but he did not come. Apparently 
he was out for the night also. 

For the first time in 15 years I was absolutely alone in 
my house at night and though I am not afraid of night 
or the dark, I was seized with a strange panic. What and 
why? I had said to myself many times before if only I 
could have more time alone. If only things were a little 
quieter here. Tomght I had it. Why was I unable to 
appreciate and enjoy it? 

I thought of calling a friend, going out to a movie. Oh, 
no, I said, that would be running away. I must stay here 
and figure out why I am in such a state of panic at facing 
four walls alone. 

It took several hours of meditation by the fireside’ be- 
fore I finally came to a conclusion. This was the fore- 
shadowing. This was how it was going to be more and 
more in this house until the children finally moved into 
homes of their own. I hoped, of course, that I would 
still have their father when that happened. But his busi- 
ness often took him out of town. And statistics are against 
his outliving me. Someday I would be alone most of the 
time if not all the time and the last 15 years of having no 
day long enough to get through the chores and no quiet 
time for reflection would be over. I would be on my own. 

How does one prepare? I decided to look around and 
find out. 


I talked to doctors, clergymen and others who have 
wide acquaintance with women whose families have 
grown up. I talked to many women. Some, I learned, 
were not meeting the problem with any success. They 
were retreating into illness. One doctor estimated that 
over half his women patients over 40 had nothing wrong 
with them in the commonly accepted physical sense. 
They had become hypochondriacs because they had 
nothing to think of but themselves. Some become alco- 
holics and others television fans, living in a world of fan- 
tasy from the time they arise until they go to bed 

But I also found many others who had made a good 
adjustment to their new leisure and new loneliness and 
were leading happy and constructive lives. How had they 
accomplished this? 

Take Mrs. Malcolm, a widow ina small Southern town. 
After raising four daughters, her husband died suddenly 
leaving her a large empty house and a small income. She 
sold the house and bought a cottage near her daughter's 
home, but she was no hang-on relative who lived her 
children’s lives. She had a life of her own, separate and 
apart, a place in the community. The secret? She had 
once been interested in the theater. As a young girl she 
had toured in a stock company. When her children were 
small she taught what was then known as elocution to 
pupils who came to her home. With her family grown up 
and time on her hands, she organized an amateur theater 
which made the circuit of surrounding small towns bring 
ing pleasure to a great many people. Her youthful dream 
of Broadway was never realized, but it became the basis 
of her new life and usefulness—her second chance 

There was Mrs. Donley who in her youth had wanted 
to be a nurse. But she married when she finished high 
school and did not realize her ambition. Her husband 
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was prosperous and she did not need 
to work, but after her children grew 
up she took a nurse’s aid course and 
helps out at the city hospital four 
days a week. She comes home from a 
vital, exciting outside world to enter- 
tain her now retired husband with her 
experiences. She is happy and does 
not spend her hours living in the past 
as so many women of her age seem 
to do. 

I found Mrs. Terrell in her studio, 
a converted carriage house. painting 
a still life—a sprig of lilac in an old 
blue willow pitcher. I had seen one of 
her pictures at an outdoor art fair ona 
fence surrounding a parking lot. She 
wiped her hands on her paint-splat- 
tered smock and greeted me cordially, 
pleased and flattered that I had liked 
her work well enough to look her up. 

“How long have you been paint- 
ing?” I asked. 

“About two years. When Joan— 
that’s my youngest daughter—mar- 
ried and left me alone in a big house, 
I had a breakdown. I was ill and hos- 
pitalized for weeks. I felt that my 
life was through, that it hadn't any 
purpose. Henry, my husband, had 
died a year before and all the children 
were living miles away. One day my 
minister came to see me. “Think,” he 
said. “Try to remember what you were 
like before you married and see if 
there is not some thread from the past 
you can pick up.’ That night I had a 
dream. I was a little girl and my uncle 
gave me a box of water colors for my 
birthday—he really did once. When I 
woke up I thought I might try paint- 
ing. At first I did it from my hospital 
bed, but when I had painted every- 
thing in the room I began to want to 
get out of doors, out into the world 
to find subjects.” 

She had converted the carriage 
house into a studio where she lived 
and painted. She rented her spacious 
home to an Army colonel stationed 
at a nearby military installation. Her 
work had attracted attention at two 
amateur shows and she planned to 
take classes from a well-known artist 
in a nearby city in the fall. 

But not all women have strong 
interests or talents they can pick up 
from their youth. Many simply grow 
up, graduate from being a member 
of their parent’s household to a house- 
hold of their own with all their inter- 


est and satisfactions centered around 
domesticity. That was Mrs. Bishop's 
story. Mrs. Bishop solved her problem 
by becoming a foster mother to a ten- 
year-old boy and an eight-year-old 


girl who were under the care of the 
welfare department. 

“Seems like John and me couldn't 
get used to a house without kids when 
ours left. We read in the paper that 
there were children who needed 
homes and the welfare department 
let us have two. They pay something 
for their board and keep. I tell John 
seems like we ought to be paying 
them, but John’s a carpenter and can't 
work as much as he used to when he 
was younger. We add to what the 
welfare gives us so the children can 
have nice things. We’ve had them 
two years now and they seem almost 
like our own.” 

Mrs. Bishop had solved construc- 
tively the problem of her empty 
house—her second chance to mother 
children. 

I found that some women go into 
the teaching profession after they 
have raised their families. According 
to the U.S. Office of Education and 
National Education Association, the 
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teacher shortage is acute and is ex- 
pected to get worse. Many commu- 
nities see the only solution to the prob- 
lem in encouraging teachers to return 
to their profession. I was told by a 
school superintendent that some of 
the best teachers on his staff were 
had 
teachers, raised their own families, 
then returned to 


women who been trained as 
the classroom. I 
talked to some of these teachers and 
found they were getting far more sat- 
isfaction out of their jobs than they 
had when they were immature and 
inexperienced. 

I became convinced that much of 
the tragedy of readjustment to a 
woman’s later years can be avoided 
if she begins to prepare for this phase 
of her life without waiting until her 
mothering job is completed. Perhaps 
she should begin when her first child 
is born by managing to keep at least 
one personal interest or talent alive 
even though she may find it difficult 
with increasing family responsibility. 
Also, it is difficult in the all-consum- 
ing, around-the-clock job to realize 
that one would ever have time on 
one’s hands. I know from personal 
experience that if I had been asked 
when my three children were small 
what I was going to do with my lei- 
sure when they grew up I would have 
said, “Sit down and rest.” But recu- 
perative powers are miraculous and 
the day does come when the family 
does not need Mother anymore. 

If women could realize that even 
though they may not be needed on a 
personal basis they are needed in the 
community and in the world, they 
would begin to dispel this shadow 
which hangs over their later years. 
Some women find that community 
work they do in connection with 
bringing up their children, such as 
PTA and Scout work, leads to broader 
fields such as politics. This is a second 
chance for many, an opportunity to 
make their influence felt in the arena 
of world affairs. 

I am glad I came home to a silent 
house that June night. Because of that 
experience I am trying to get ready 
for the days ahead when there will be 
much time. Should the empty house 
and lonely days become a reality for 
me as they have for so many women, 
I hope I can look upon them with 
acceptance as my second chance. 
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MENDED HEARTS 
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Heart surgery brought these 


people a new life. Now more than 1500 


of them are banded together to 


help others who face the same ordeal. 
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LIMBING gingerly over an outcropping of rock 
12,300 feet above sea level, a housewife on a Colorado 
vacation pauses to check her pulse. She finds the rate 
normal and her breathing O.K. At the same time, a 
woman fishing in Canada’s wooded wilderness struggles 
to land a big northern. And on the East Coast, a man 
finishes painting his house and puts away the ladders 
and brushes. Tomorrow he'll install new kitchen cabi- 
nets; this afternoon he must be at the ball park to 
root for his favorite team. 

All these active adults are members of one of the 
most exclusive clubs in the world, the Mended Hearts, 
Inc. The organization is composed of people who have 
undergone heart surgery. 

Many of the members at one time felt they were 
rushing down a dead-end street. They faced heart sur- 
gery and it was hard for them to believe that they 
might climb a flight of stairs again without getting 
winded, to say nothing of mountain climbing or playing 
in a golf tournament. 

Mended Hearts was founded spontaneously in. the 


by MARGARET LIVINGSTON 


corridor of a Boston hospital when four heart surgery 
patients happened to meet. They could “sense in each 
other the samé emotional feeling of a rebirth,” as one 
of the founders expressed it. And they decided to re- 
assure others who were about to undergo heart surgery. 
They adopted a motto: “It’s great to be alive—and to 
help others.” 

From the meeting of the four patients, the idea 
spread; now more than 1500 members represent every 
state and at least 16 foreign countries. Active member- 
ship is limited to those who have undergone heart 
surgery. Associate memberships are extended to friends 
and relatives of heart surgery patients and others who 
want to participate in the Mended Hearts program. 

Members follow strict rules in working with patients 
anticipating or recovering from heart surgery. They 
never visit a patient without approval of his physician 
and hospital. (Some Mended Hearts are qualified hos- 
pital volunteers or Red Cross Gray Ladies.) The or- 
ganization’s rule book prescribes the manner of dress 


and speech for members (Continued on page 59) 





IN Anaheim, Calif., not long ago Peter V. Ortiz, 106, 
opened a bank account to start saving for his old age 
Bert Rhoads celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday by 
walking up—and down—898 steps of the Washington 
Monument 

These little happenings, recorded in the nation’s news 
columns, illustrate a persistent optimism in our aging 
population. It goes beyond the bright remark, the big 
show, the human interest pitch. 

The population of Americans over 65 is increasing at 
twice the rate of our over-all population rise. Never 
have the ranks of “old timers” been so unexclusive— 
14,500,000 of them 65 or older, or 84 percent of the U. S. 
population (with an estimate of 25 million by 1982). A 
substantial number are spending their last years with a 
variety of disabilities 

The magnitude of the situation is described by Dr. 
David B. Allman, President of the American Medical 
Association: “The most important single problem facing 


the medical profession today is the care of the aged. 
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Better things ahead for 


HEALTH 


Tt seems more than likely, in view 
of the variety of groups now concerned 
with the problems of the later years. 





by MILTON GOLIN 

Condensed from the A.M.A. Journal 

Medicine is largely responsible for the increasing num- 

ber of people over 65, so we must solve the medical and 
help solve the economic problems which result.” 
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Medical science is meeting the chal 
ranks—among specialty groups, pharmaceutical labora- 
tories, educators, public health resources and hospital 
research—to attack every phase of the problem 

In California, the Alameda-Contra Costa County 
Medical Association has set up classes for relatives of 
disabled elderly patients. The State Medical Society of 
Pennsylvania has devised a postemployment, preretire- 
ment plan for financing premiums for continued Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield. The Philadelphia County Med- 
ical Society is helping to raise standards in custodial 
homes. And in New York City’s day centers, a recreation 
program described also as “a mental health program” 
has men and women in their eighty’s eagerly playing in 
orchestras, studying algebra and painting city scenes 

At the national level, medical societies are taking part 
in an intensified A.M.A. campaign begun 40 years ago 
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to urge periodic physical examinations for all Americans 
by their family physicians. By this effort, doctors hope 
to find abnormalities which might be corrected if caught 
early but disable a person in advanced years if detected 
too late or not at all. 

There is hardly a phase of A.M.A. activities which 
does not aim at solving some geriatric problem. But the 
A.M.A. group most closely concerned with the situation 
is the two-year-old Committee on Aging, headed by Dr. 
Henry B. Mulholland of Charlottesville, Va. One big 
objective of this vigorous seven-man group is to impress 
upon the practicing physician the important role he can 
play by assuming community leadership to enrich the 
lives of older citizens. 


Community Coordination 


“Community” and “coordination’—these two words 
stand out wherever there is a concerted attack on prob- 
lems of the aging. At last report, there were 70 Califor- 
nia communities in which citizen groups were actively 
engaged in programs for older persons. 

In Philadelphia, social workers, private physicians, 
the department of public assistance and local hospitals 
have developed a system for delivering two “meals on 
wheels” five days a week to thousands of aged people in 
a congested industrial district. One result is a reduction 
in the number of readmissions to Philadelphia hospitals 
and other institutions. 

A National Health Survey, launched last spring, may 
go a long way toward solving many health problems, not 
simply those of today’s and tomorrow's aged. 

When Congress authorized the survey it was respond- 
ing to one of the most overwhelming public issues in our 
local, state, and national legislative halls today. During 
the last session of Congress alone, there were 59 bills 
introduced concerning our aging population. 

Veteran observers on Capitol Hill say that this high 
priority of interest in medical and other problems of the 
aged is “just the beginning.” They predict that, on the 
basis of past trends, the 1958 session of Congress may 
see the greatest volume of such legislation on record. 
Whatever Congress does decide, it will be responding to 
a large and influential segment of the electorate; 25 per- 
cent are over 60. 

Outside of Washington, meanwhile, gerontological 
research is picking up both speed and scope. Where are 
some of the results showing up? 

—At facilities of dozens of pharmaceutical houses such 
as the two million dollar gerontological laboratory of 
the Wm. S. Merrell Company in Cincinnati (where 
yearly symposiums on aging also originate). 

—At the Center for Aging Research, established within 
the National Institutes of Health at Bethesda, Md., to 
help universities and other research institutions organize 
a broad research program involving biological, socio- 
logical and psychological mechanisms connected with 
aging. 

—At the National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness in Bethesda, where discussions last March 
underscored the hope that the aging process might even- 
tually be susceptible to scientific control. 
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—In Birmingham, Ala., where a 20-year nutritional 
investigation led by Dr. Tom Douglas Spies has returned 
nearly 900 feeble people to work. 


How to Live Long 


Strange as it may seem, scientists see research value, 
too, in the centenarians who have “explained” their 
secret of long life. Here are some of the responses: Don't 
argue before breakfast. Drink a pint of corn whisky with 
every lunch. Stay away from all liquor. You are never 
too old to get married. Best thing I ever did in the 
world was never to get married. Keep calm, read the 
headlines and take walks in the summer. People would 
get along a lot better if they'd stop their fool worrying. 

Those curious comments tend to fortify a medical 
conviction that sustained growth and vigor depend, to 
a large degree, on some positive motive for living. With- 
out motive, a person of 35 might be “old”; with it, he 
might be “young” at 70 or more. 

Who enjoys waiting to die? Certainly not such highly 
motivated people as 70-year-old Israeli Premier David 
Ben-Gurion, Germany's 81-year-old Konrad Adenauer, 
82-year-old physician-musician-theologian Albert 
Schweitzer, 89-year-old Theodore Francis Green of 
Rhode Island (the oldest member ever to serve in the 
U.S. Senate, he still walks over three miles to and from 
work each day), and many other men and women whose 
age cannot be measured adequately by chronology. 
They personify the slogan of the Gerontological Seciety: 
“To add life to years, not just years to life.” 

Life is being added to years outside as well as inside 
the laboratory, the hospital research facility and the 
clinical field trial site. Physicians are finding this new 
life in, say, vitamin research, but—together with lay- 
men—they are also finding it in environment studies. 

In San Francisco, for example, the Jewish Family 
Service Agency has an experimental housing project for 
older folks in which rent includes one hot meal a day. 
A similar project, offering the equivalent of room serv- 
ice at no extra cost, is operating in New York City. The 
Milner Hotels Management Company of Detroit an- 
nounced last April that it will spend two million dollars 
to convert at least 25 of its 200 hotels into what it claims 
will be the nation’s first hotel chain of residences for 
the aged. 

A place to live is more than brick and mortar. For 
the aged, it should be a roof over secure companion- 
ship, with sympathetic friends or family. To point up 
that need the Wm. S. Merrell Company, in cooperation 
with the National Social Welfare Assembly, has pro- 
duced « 24-minute documentary film, “A Place to Live.’ 
It is being offered on free loan to medical societies and 
other interested groups. 


What About Retirement? 


Proper housing, nutrition and recreation may be es- 
sential ingredients for aged populations in various 
stages of retirement, but the question of retirement 
itself is an overshadowing factor. Last spring the A.M.A 
Committee on Aging decided that retirement should 


not be based arbitrarily on chronological age, that em- 
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ployment at all ages should be a 
matter of proper assignment of skills. 

At the same time, the A.M.A. group 
is taking pioneer steps to help de- 
fine when a worker's physiological 
capacities let down to the point 
where he can better serve himself 
and his employer by doing less rigor- 
ous work. First, 
trying to draft a physical examination 
form which might help insurance 
and 


the committee is 


companies, industries, armed 
forces and doctors in all branches of 
medicine to evaluate a worker's par- 
ticular capacities. Secondly, together 


with other interested agencies, the 


committee is trying to devise an 
A.Q. (Aging Quotient) test based on 
physiological as well as psychological 


factors. 

“Most present-day 1.Q. tests are 
designed for a youthful population,” 
says Dr. Cecil Wittson, the psychia- 
trist member of the committee. “This 
does not present an accurate picture 
for the oldster, who may not be as 























speedy as younger men at a machine, 
but often is more reliable and has had 
much more experience.” 

There is little doubt, from a medi- 
cal standpoint, that when men have 
their occupations taken away many 
of them become lost—experiencing a 
distinct deterioration of personality, 
a marked depression and a great ac- 
celeration in the aging process, Lack 
of work, even when there is a pen- 
sion, almost always presents a severe 
problem in economics, as well, to the 
elderly. At a time when his medical 
needs normally are the greatest, the 
earning power of the oldster is at its 
lowest. Multiplied by the millions, it 
is this factor—more than any other— 
which challenges the entire commu- 
nity in every corner of our nation. 

Meeting the Challenge 

In many places the challenge is 
being met forcibly and with success. 
President John Erik Jonsson of Texas 
Instruments, Inc., has adopted a pol- 














“After a joke like that it leaves the room!” 
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icy to “never hire anybody you don't 
expect to keep the rest of his working 
life.” 


lished an increasing period of vaca- 


Some companies have estab- 


tion beginning at the age of 60, with 
one month and ending at 64 with a 
six months vacation—so that when an 
employee retires he has had the op- 
portunity to interest himself in an- 
other phase of life. Other firms are 
devising a system whereby decision 
for retirement is a joint responsibility 
of the worker's physician, the com- 
pany the 
ployee’s job supervisor and a disinter- 


personnel _ officer, em- 
ested fourth party. One telephone 
company in the Midwest puts out the 
“help wanted” sign for women only 
between the ages of 65 and 85. By 
specific rule, the entire faculty of the 
University of California’s Hastings 
College of Law for the last decade 
has been made up of seasoned in- 
structors over 65 (the current aver- 
age age is 73). 

Both the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce have shown 
that “the value of the productive ca- 
pacity of the oldster has been grossly 
underestimated.” 

In Los Angeles, an aggressive 
woman of 60 not long ago discovered 
that senior citizens of the area owned 
100 million dollars worth of local in- 
vestments. She has persuaded many 
of these security holders to protest 
to businesses which have discrimi- 
nated against hiring older workers. 

Perhaps, as one national magazine 
describes the movement in Los An- 
geles, “this may be the seed of a 
of oldsters.” If it is, 
then such a revolt may be long over- 


nationwide revolt 


due. Says Sen. Thomas C. Desmond, 
chairman of the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Problems 
of the Aging: “The oldster who sees 
no tangible evidence of direct help 
to him grows impatient. And why 
not? We tell him that help will come 
in time—but time is what he has the 
least of.” 

Senator Desmond's contention is 
that no one service, no one approach, 
no one type of institution will meet 
the needs of all elderly people at any 
one time or over the years. This de- 
notes community effort as the key to 
the solution of 
problem. 


a gigantic national 
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SORE, BRS ree ree oe 
ens eta 


1. With middle finger clear the child's mouth of any 
foreign matter. With same finger hold tongue forward. 


3. Lay child on his back. Using middle fingers of both 
hands, lift lower jaw firmly from beneath and behind. 


4. Jaw should now be in ‘‘jutting-out” position. Using 
one hand only, hold the jaw securely in this position. 


2. Place child in face-down, head-down position. With 
free hand, pat him firmly on back to clear air passage. 


5. Place your mouth over child's mouth and nose. Breathe 
into child with smooth, steady breaths, at the same time 
applying continuous moderate pressure with free hand to 
child's abdomen, between navel and ribs. When lungs 
inflate (you will see the chest rise), remove your lips from 
the child's and let the lungs empty. Repeat at rate of 20 
cycles per minute, always with one hand beneath child's 
jaw, the other pressing firmly on his stomach. 





TRY MODEL 


Pau. S., a 55-year-old bank president, reached into 
his briefcase for a report he was about to present to his 
board of directors. Out fell a model airplane kit. Nobody 
laughed. Instead, the report was temporarily forgotten 
while the bankers compared notes on the miniature 
planes, boats and cars they were building. ; 

This may not have actually happened—yet. But it 
could. Paul S. is a real banker, and he makes model 
planes. So do some of his associates. And so do millions 
of other American men. 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


lo by courtesy of Monogram Models, Inc. 


‘A HOBBY? 
BUILDING 


Paul S. told Peter E. Siegle, consultant psychologist 
for the manufacturers of Monogram models, about his 
hobby during a study of the psychological reasons be- 
hind model building’s popularity as a pastime for adults. 
The manufacturer discovered that half the people buy- 
ing model kits in hobby shops around the country were 
grown-ups, and he wanted to know why. 

Siegle interviewed some 300 men and women of all 
economic levels to learn their ideas about hobbies in 
general and model building in particular. His principal 
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conclusions were that model building satisfies certain 
needs found in most men, whether they work in fac- 
tories or run banks; it doesn’t interest most women—a 
factor that contributes to its popularity with men—and 
it’s an ideal father-son activity. 

Not that men take up the hobby in a deliberate effort 
to satisfy needs. They don't. They're lured into it by 
other people—children, friends, sometimes even wives— 
and discover it’s fun. Analysis of the fun reveals why 
they continue. 

This is how Paul S. describes his initiation: “My 
grandson was given a model airplane kit for his birthday, 
and I helped him put it together. We had so much fun I 
bought him another kit and a harder one for myself. 
Later I took one of my planes to the office, and some 
of the other men got interested. Now we're all real fans.” 

A factory worker, Willard T., told Siegle that he got 
interested because his wife wanted a ship model for the 
recreation room and couldn't afford to buy one. After 
much prodding, he agreed to make one. Today he has 
a whole fleet of ships and boats. 

Some of the reasons that both the banker and the fac- 
tory worker build models are related to their jobs. Para- 
doxically, the banker likes it because he doesn’t work 
with his hands during the day while the factory worker 
likes it because he does. 

Paul S. is looking for something tangible after eight 
hours of dealing with figures. Willard T. takes pleasure 
in more delicate handwork than that required on the 
assembly line. Both gain satisfaction from being able to 
see a project through from beginning to end and from 
being in complete control. And both feel like individuals 
again after the conformity required by modern work 
situations. 

This need for wholeness and tangible creativity, of 
course, is one of the reasons behind the modern do-it- 
yourself craze. Doing a good job with a model kit might 
not seem like a great achievement to the man who has 
just built his own house, but it’s a major triumph for the 
one who can't hammer a nail in straight. And even the 
home builder finds it a pleasant relaxation. 

Another set of needs satisfied by model building is 
related to family life. Paul S. was expressing one of 
these needs when he told. of the fun he had helping his 
grandson build a plane. It comes out even stronger 
where parents and children are concerned. 

“My father took me for hikes in the country when I 
was small and on hunting and fishing trips as I grew 
older,” a 32-year-old father of three sons told Siegle. 
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“But my family lives in the city and is lucky to get to the 
country twice a year. Model building gives us something 
we can all do together at home. In some ways it’s even 
better than hiking and hunting because each of us can 
go ahead at his own speed without waiting for the 
younger ones to catch up. I think it makes us all better 
friends.” 

The lack of interest shown by women is another fac- 
tor in the family life category of needs. The men and 
boys think this is good because it leaves them a mascu- 
line realm yet uninvaded by females. Although women 
are very capable of building models, they don’t want to. 
They're more interested in pastimes such as baseball— 
an activity that until recently was mainly followed by 
the boys. 

Finally, model building plays a part in the satisfaction 
of personal needs. There may be a need for using leisure 
constructively, a need to compensate for pleasures 
missed in childhood, a need to stay young by reliving 
childhood pleasures, or a need to enjoy vicarious ad- 
venture. 

An accountant who told Siegle that golf and bridge 
are a waste of time builds models because he finds the 
hobby educational. He feels that he and his children 
are learning something new when they put together a 
jet plane. And because he tries to keep a jump or two 
ahead of the youngsters’ questions, they all learn some- 
thing. He uses a new model as the take-off point for 
“lessons” in everything from the history of aviation to 
the principles of jet propulsion. 

“When we've built all the different types of model 
planes, we'll start with cars,” he said. “The kids and 
I are having fun, and we're learning a lot of new things 
at the same time. We're even reading books on aeronau- 
tical subjects.” 

The element of adventure also enters into his enjoy- 
ment. Working with model planes and reading about 
real ones give him an exciting insight into a way of life 
far removed from his own desk-bound activities. 

Model building is like playing with electric trains 
as a compensation for childhood frustrations. Fathers, 
especially, enjoy things they did not or could not have 
when they were children. Or, if they had everything 
they wanted, reliving childhood pleasures helps them 
feel young. 

Pointing out that parent and child derive different 
meanings from essentially the same activity, the report 
Says: 


“In working with Continued on page 54 


It has a masculine appeal, fulfills creative drives not satisfied on the job, 


builds camaraderie with children and is mildly educational. 


by BARBARA HUMPHREY 





At Montefiore Hospital in New York, 
volunteers and the patients who . 
need their help in navigating the 
halls exchange cheerful greetings 
when they meet along the corridor. 
if it weren't for the volunteers, 


technical work, 

At Montefiore Hospital in New York City the short- 
age is no more critical than anywhere else, but to as- 
sure the: best medical care the staff is augmented by 
300 volunteers. They serve more than 50,000 hours a 
year—an average of a little over three hours a week 
per member. One of the special facilities provided at 
Montefiore with the Auxiliary’s help is a baby-sitting 
service for nurses, enabling them to stop in and visit 


TODAY'S 


Whatever as interests aaa abilities, a woman who 
wants to give a portion of her time can do much for 
her community hospital. Many Auxiliaries include 
high school girls in their ranks, and many working 
women come out regularly as evening volunteers. 
Anyone who wants to take part in this program can 
call her local hospital. However she decides to serve in 
the hospital, her uniformed figure will be a welcome 
sight to the hospital staff—and, above all, to the pa- 
tients. 


HEALTH 


Mealtime can be a pleasant break in the bedridden patient's 
long hospital day with the help of a cheerful volunteer. 


A member of the Auxiliary stands by encouraging a young 
woman who's learning to walk again after a serious illness. 
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Sometimes volunteers at Montefiore arrive with an armload You can't read a book if you can't reach it. The volunteer 
of toys and games for the cardiac children’s playroom. in the hospital library is quick to lend a hand to patients. 


In the cancer detection clinic, as in most departments An intern stops to chat with one of the Women's Hospital 
of the hospital, volunteers assist behind the scenes. Auxiliary members who does clerical work there regularly. 








In hydrotherapy, one of the more complicated treatments in Nurses can't spare time to set up trains. Volunteers 


which volunteers help, they prepare patients for treatment. take on the job for the cardiac children's playroom. 
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When Doctors Jum te Writing 


Physicians often become writers. 
Some of them are drawn to literature 
as readily as beavers io dams or bees 
to honey. The names of many fine 
doctors would have faded long ago 
had not the printed word conferred 
on them lasting renown, overshadow- 
ing the fact that originally they were 
members of the medical profession. 
Doctors experience so much in daily 
life that is useful and noteworthy that 
it is only natural for the more articu- 
late ones to record their impressions 
in prose and poetry. “I do not know 
a better training for a writer than to 
spend some years in the medical pro- 
fession,’ declared W. Somerset 
Maugham, a great storyteller of mod- 
ern times who once studied medicine. 
“Most people have a furious itch to 
talk about themselves and are re- 
strained only by the disinclination of 
others to listen. . . . The doctor is 
discreet. It is his business to listen 
and no details are too intimate for 
his ears.” 


The roll call of writing doctors 
is impressive. To begin with, take the 
case of Francois Rabelais, one of the 
most famous literary medical person- 
ages of all time, who was born at 
the end of the fifteenth century. He 
was by turn a Franciscan monk and 
a member of the Benedictine order, 
an ordinary priest, a medical student, 
a practicing physician and a writer 


“IT do not know a better 
training for a writer than 
. . . the medical profes- 


sion.” 


—W. Somerset Maugham 
by 
NOAH D. FABRICANT, M.D. 


and editor. There 
was little in the 
medicine of his 
day that Rabelais 
didn't know. He 
was considered 
Rabelais the finest doctor 
in Europe, for he combined intellec- 
tuality and medical knowledge with 
the insight of a good psychologist. 
Yet it is as a writer that Rabelais is 
primarily known. While still a medi- 
cal student he wrote “Gargantua and 
Pentagruel,” an outspoken burlesque 
on politics, religion and social insti- 
tutions that retains a timeless quality. 
The fact that it was dangerous then 
as now to advocate unconventional 
ideas prompted Rabelais to introduce 
them in the form of stories with lusty 
humor. To an important degree, his 
work contributed to the development 
of the French language, with more 
than 600 words derived from it. Ra- 
belais either coined or gave currency 
to many phrases, including such fa- 
miliar ones as “Rob Peter to pay 
Paul,” “Feather one’s nest,” “To hit 
the nail on the head,” “Plain as the 
nose on a man’s face” and “Thereby 
hangs a tale.” 


Rib-tickling evidence that doctors 
possess a sense of humor can be found 
in the work of Tobias Smollett, who 
for a time during the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a surgeon’s mate in the 


English navy. He 
had a definite itch 
for writing, and 
his first novel, 
“Roderick 


dom,” drawn from 


Ran- 
Smollett his nautical expe- 
rience, was also the first to depict life 
on a British man-of-war. Although 
Smollett hoped to combine medical 
practice with writing, he eventually 
surrendered the one for the other by 
turning to fiction and editing period- 
icals. His work shows a vigorous, flu- 
ent style and exhibits an inexhausti- 
ble sense of farce and _horseplay. 
Smollett’s reading public found his 
“The 
Peregrine Pickle” more entertaining, 
if less inforniative, than his medical 


second novel Adventures of 


treatise with the title “An Essay on 
the External Use of Water, with Prac- 
tical Remarks upon the Present Meth- 
ods of Using the Mineral Waters at 
Bath, and a Plan for Rendering Them 
More Safe, Agreeable and Efficaci- 
ous.” 


S Also in line of 
among 
eighteenth cen- 


fame 


tury literary med- 

ical men is Oliver 

Goldsmith, a con- 

Goldsmith temporary of 
Smollett. Goldsmith failed miserably 
when he tried to establish a paying 
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medical practice—destitution forced 
him to do hack work to support him- 
self. Nonetheless, he rendered a dis- 
tinct service to the medical profession 
when he focussed the attention of his 
fellow physicians on the need for 
adopting the percussion method of 
thumping the chest in diagnosis. But 
it was writer rather than physician 
Goldsmith who impressed the world 
with his versatility; for his work, 
characterized by humor, whimsy and 
occasional sentimentality, has ap- 
pealed to millions of readers. His only 
novel, “The Vicar of Wakefield,” is a 
masterpiece of domestic literature 
and portrays one of the best-loved 
characters in English fiction; it con- 
tains the poems “When Lovely 
Woman Stoops to Folly” and “Elegy 
on the Death of a Mad Dog.” Gold- 
smith’s delightful comedy “She 
Stoops to Conquer” has entertained 
audiences for nearly two centuries 
with the gaiety of its plot and its 
amusing dialogue. 


Wi Three physi- 
cian-writers 
attracted 
spread attention 

during the nine- 

teenth century— 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Holmes, Silas Weir Mitchell and An- 
ton Chekhov. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was a doctor by vocation and taught 
anatomy and physiology at Harvard 
for many years. Though he was so 
fainthearted that he couldn't bear to 
watch a rabbit chloroformed, his in- 
vestigation of the contagiousness of 
puerperal fever (childbed fever) 
probably saved the lives of more 
women than any other single contri- 
bution in the history of gynecology. 
Several years after his observations 
had been reported, Holmes’ findings 
were confirmed by Semmelweiss. 
Despite this impressive scientific 
achievement, it is chiefly as a writer, 
poet, essayist and stimulating after- 
dinner speaker that Holmes is best 
remembered. As a novelist, he wrote 
three novels; as a poet, his wit made 
him a master of occasional verse. 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” 
and three similar “Breakfast Table” 
series are filled with puns and poems, 
and reflect the New England life of 
his time; his numerous essays and ar- 


wide- 


ticles display a kindly, sparkling hu- 
mor and sound knowledge of human 
nature. Holmes’ fills three 
volumes; the poems “Old Ironsides” 
and “The One-Hoss Shay” are peren- 
nial favorites among America’s youth. 
Holmes thought “The Chambered 
Nautilus” his best work; many critics 


poetry 


agree. 


4 At the time 
Silas Weir Mitch- 
ell entered the 
litera- 
ture, he had al- 
ready attained 
outstanding 


world of 


Mitchell emi- 
nence in the 


Throughout his life, medicine was to 


medical profession. 
be his main road, literature a fasci- 
nating side path. Despite Mitchell’s 
universal prestige as a leading nine- 
teenth century neurologist, his novels 
and poems will probably always over- 
shadow his medical treatises on the 
treatment of nervous disorders. His 
first novel, written when he was 50 
years old, immediately became a best 
seller. In its pages, he urged Ameri- 
cans to learn how to play, pointing 
out the danger to the nervous system 
when relaxation is preached but not 
practiced. His fifteenth and last novel 
was written when Mitchell was an 
octogenarian; he also wrote books for 
children, poetry and at least one play. 


BB Then there is 
Anton Chekhov, 
the Russian physi- 


cian-author whose 

short stories and 

plays firmly estab- 
Chekhov lish him as one of 
the giants of world literature. “I have 
no doubt that the study of medicine 
has had an important influence on my 
literary work,” he once wrote, stress- 
ing the importance of a medical 
background to a writer. “It has en- 
riched me with knowledge the true 
value of which for me as a writer can 
only be understood by one who is 
himself a writer. It has also had a 
guiding influence, and it is probably 
due to my close association with 
medicine that I have succeeded in 
avoiding many mistakes.” Chekhov's 
natural talent for writing found an 
initial outlet in comic magazines, for 
which he wrote reams of potboilers 
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while a medical student. From there 
he went on to the practice of medi- 
cine, journalism and more serious 
writing so that by the time he reached 
his late twenties he was a successful 
author. Readers find Chekhov's style 
simple and clear, and his attitude to- 
ward his characters sympathetic and 
realistic. No writer has portrayed 
with greater fidelity the dullness and 
stagnation of Russian life at the end 
of the last century. 


x More recent- 


ly, a number of 
physicians have 
/ been responsible 
for 
contributions to 


substantial 
Maugham literature. The 
medical profession did not at first 
interest W. Somerset Maugham. But 
when he undertook a clerkship as a 
medical student in outpatient dispen- 
saries and hospital wards, his interest 
in medicine quickly flourished. His 
experiences as a medical student are 
described in his first novel “Liza of 
Lambeth.” Although Maugham was 
educated as a physician, he deserted 
the world of medicine for literature 
His novel “Of 


considered a 


early in his career. 


Human Bondage” is 
classic by many, while “The Moon 
and Sixpence,” another novel, is an 
exciting fictionalized biography of 
the French painter, Paul Gauguin. 
The “Miss Thompson” 
(dramatized 


plays are well known to a vast audi- 


short story 


as “Rain”) and many 


ence of playgoers. 


Wi Arthur Conan 
Doyle's stories are 
familiar to the en- 
tire world. While 
there have been 
varied 
about his lack of 


reports 


monetary success as a practicing eye 
specialist, no one has questioned his 
ability as the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes, the most delightful as well as 
the most durable of fictional detec- 
tives. Dr. A. Conan Doyle began to 
see possibilities in Sherlock Holmes 
while waiting for patients who 
never came to his office. The great 
detective appeared in 60 novels and 
short stories from 1887 until Doyle's 
death in 1930. Some of the plots are 
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incredible, some of the deductions 
improbable, but these matters are ir- 
relevant to true followers of the im- 
mortal Sherlock Holmes. “Let’s have 
a puzzle,” they say. “Let Holmes solve 
it, let Dr. Watson help, and we are 
content.” 


There are other physicians—Ar- 
thur Schnitzler, Albert Schweitzer, 
Hans Zinsser, A. J. Cronin, Francis 
Brett Young and Frank Slaughter, to 
name a few—who have demonstrated 
skill as writers. Schnitzler, the son of 
a prominent Viennese physician, 
studied medicine, practiced for a 
short time, and edited a medical 
journal. Always interested in the the- 
ater, he left medicine to write plays, 
novellas and short stories. His work 


EZ 


Schnitzler Schweitzer 


is distinguished by a flexible style 
and acuteness of observation. Albert 
Schweitzer at the age of 30 studied 
medicine to become a medical mis- 
sionary in French Equatorial Africa. 
His biography of Bach is considered 
one of the best studies of the com- 
poser; his books on philosophy and 
theology provide rewarding, albeit 
slow, reading. Hans Zinsser, an emi- 
nent bacteriologist and epidemiolo- 
gist, questioned his talents as a writer 
early in life, yet he wrote a fascinat- 


Zinsser Cronin 


ing popular account of typhus called 
“Rats, Lice and History” and a charm- 
ing, sensitive autobiography entitled 
“As I Remember Him.” A. J. Cronin 
abandoned a medical career in Eng- 
land to write best-selling fiction, 
often dealing with medicine, and 
Francis Brett Young, also an English- 
man, gave up medicine to enjoy pop- 
ularity as a writer, poet and 
philosopher. In this country, Frank 
Slaughter, a surgeon, closed his medi- 


cal career not many years ago to ac- 
quire fame as a writer of popular 
fiction. 


Young Slaughter 


No discussion of doctors as literary 
figures would be complete without a 
comment on their role as poets. Medi- 
cal students today memorize the 
cranial nerves by learning the jingle, 
“On Old Olympus’ tiny tops, a Finn 
and German vainly ate hops,” or some 
such version of the couplet. The jingle 
represents a hangover from the time 
when a vast amount of medical 
knowledge was put into rhyme and 
then memorized. One of the oldest 
medical poems extant, “The School of 
Salerno,” was presumably written by 
members of its faculty. For 500 years 
thereafter, most doctors in western 
Europe became thoroughly versed in 
the contents of the poem, for it had 
assumed a kind of oracular authority. 
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Few people realize that Edward 
Jenner, discoverer of the principles 
of smallpox vaccination, found time 
during his busy Po 
life as a scientist 
to write poetry. 

His “Address to a 

Robin” and “Signs - 
of Rain” 
written by a phy- 


were 

sician with a need semaal 
to express himself creatively. Fred- 
erich von Schiller devoted so much 
time to poetry while serving as a 
regimental surgeon in the German 
army that he was arrested and or- 
dered to limit his literary activities to 
the writing of medical articles. UI- 
timately, he was 


ae to direct all his 


e energies to the 
\ 


creation of lyrical 
and philosophical 
poems, ballads 
historical 
Schiller One of 


the crowning achievements of the 


and 
dramas. 


muse in the nineteenth century ap- 
peared in the person of John Keats, 
who gave up a surgical practice in 








“A customer to see you, sir.” 
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1817 to write some of the finest poetry 

in the English language. His poems 

are characterized by imagination, 

emotion, and a 

pictorial quality. 

Keats contracted 

tuberculosis, 

probably from 

nursing an ailing 

brother, to die 

when he was only 

26 years old. His gravestone, name- 

less, bears these words, “Here lies 

one whose name was writ in water.” 
As for the present century, it is still 


Keats 


too early to enumerate all the medical 
poets, but pre-eminent among them 
currently are two Americans, William 
Carlos Williams and Merrill Moore. 
Williams, far better known as a 
poet than as a New Jersey physician, 
recently received an annual $5000 
fellowship award of the Academy of 
American Poets, the most lucrative 
national prize available to poets. 
Even at the age of 74, he continues to 
write with the tongue of youth, which 
is the tongue of poetry.. His work, 
exceedingly accurate in reproducing 
American speech rhythms, is distin- 
guished by a vivid, realistic interpre- 
tation of commonplace experiences 
inherent in twentieth century Ameri- 
can life. Finally, there is Merrill 


Williams 

Moore, an active Boston psychiatrist, 
who is widely hailed as an amazingly 
fertile practitioner of the sonnet form. 
He has written many books, all prod- 
ucts of between-patient activities. 
Moore’s work bears the seal of a 
highly-talented, articulate physician, 
and includes, among others, such 
titles as “One Thousand Autobio- 
graphical Sonnets,” “Clinical Son- 
nets,” “Illegitimate Sonnets” and “A 
Doctor's Book of Hours.” 

From the foregoing, two conclu- 
sions clearly emerge: first, medicine 
and literature have a strong affinity 
for each other, and second, when 
doctors become writers, they fre- 
quentiy make a lasting impression in 
the annals of literature. 











NEWS FROM 
THE DENTAL FRONT 


When teeth decay, there's nothing to do but repair them with fillings 
or artificial replacements. Unlike other body tissues, they don't regen- 
erate. But now a five-year search is under way at Harvard School of 
Dental Medicine seeking means of biologically reversing tooth decay 
processes, through aid of a $118,000 Public Health Service grant. ‘We 
hope through clinical studies, animal research and laboratory investiga- 
tions to possibly determine the inherent potentialities of the enamel, 
dentin and pulp of the teeth for biological defense reactions and re- 
versal of the decay processes,"’ said Dr. Reidar Sognnaes, associate 


dean of the School of Dental Medicine. 


The public need not worry about dangers from routine dental 
x-ray tests, a panel of radiation experts declared at the annual 
meeting of the American Dental Association. Under properly controlled 


conditions, dental x-rays ‘produce no appreciable or harmful biological 
effects,’ said Dr. W. O. Caster of Minneapolis. ‘‘The dose of scattered 
radiation that might reach the gonads (sex glands) or other radio-sensitive 
parts of the patient is only a small fraction of the natural background 
radiation to which we are all constantly exposed and from which there 


is no escape,"’ he said. 
Other highlights of the dental meeting: 


New high-speed equipment can cut in half the time you spend 
in the chair while teeth are prepared for fillings. The instruments are 
designed to eliminate the vibration and pressure from traditional drills 
rotating at about 6000 revolutions per minute. The new ones operate 
at speeds from 10,000 to 300,000 revolutions per minute.—Dr. Drexell 
A. Boyd, Indiana University School of Dentistry. 


Bone grafted from the hip may make it possible for some people 
to have artificial dentures who otherwise couldn't wear them be- 
cause their mouth tissues have receded and broken down too much 
with age.—Dr. Stanley L. Lane, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
New York. 


Malformed mouths in small children, unless corrected, can re- 
sult in facial deformities which become a factor in delinquency. 
Unsightly teeth and facial defects are ‘‘quite common among delin- 
quents."’ Early attention can often remedy the malformation or defects 


—Dr. Julius A. Seeman, Perth Amboy General Hospital. 








A Child’s Imaginary Friend 


(Continued from page 20) 


these phantasies have positive and 
constructive value in the personality 
development of children. Most au- 
thorities on child behavior agree with 
the doctors. Pointing out that imag- 
inary companions are entirely normal 
for the one fifth to one third of all 
children who experience them, they 
emphasize that, seen in their proper 
perspective, these companions can 
play an important role in helping us 
understand our children’s needs and 
behavior problems. 

What is a child trying to do when 
he creates an imaginary companion? 
What are the factors involved in its 
creation? 

“This phantasy represents the 
child’s normal effort to compensate 
for a weak and inadequate reality— 
to round out his incomplete life expe- 
riences and help create a more inte- 
grated personality to deal with the 
conflicts of his individual life,” Drs. 
Bender and Vogel explain. 

The creation of an imaginary play- 
mate is a child’s searching attempt 
to solve his own problems. Generally, 
these problems stem from an unsatis- 
factory relationship with either his 
parents or the world of reality. 

To a child venturing out on the 
long road toward maturity and in- 
dividuality, life is often confusing. 
Daily, he is confronted by many 
worlds, each of which must be met 
by a different self. The boy who is 
allowed to be a “regular little Indian” 
out of doors is expected automatically 
to become a gentleman in the house. 
Too old to cry when he falls down 
and hurts himself, he’s too young for 
the more exciting pleasures allowed 
older children. He’s supposed to be 
brave in the dark, but cautious about 
playing in the street. 

At home, he plays according to 
rules of his own making, but when 
he insists on his own way with the 
gang, they don’t want to play with 
him. jerry down the street, who's a 
holy terror, has three brothers and 
sisters. But lonesome as our hero is, 
he has no one, and being good hasn't 
helped remedy the situation. Some- 
times his folks are just swell—they 
laugh and like everything he does, 


but there are times, too, when their 
chief purpose in life seems to be 
keeping him from having a good 
time. 

Daily he grows more aware that 
there's a system in this world and, 
if he wants to get along, he’d better 
conform. Usually, he tries to adjust 
—be five or six different personalities, 
adapr himself to a hundred different 
situations a day, but all these adjust- 
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and seeming contradictions 


are hard for a child to understand. 


ments 


The presence of an imaginary play- 
mate at these times helps him make 
these adjustments. A rough, boister- 
ous boy can be a little gentleman. If 
he occasionally slips, he really isn’t at 
did it. It is his 


or has 


fault—his “friend” 
friend who cries like a baby, 
jealous temper tantrums, or crosses 
the street against Mother's wishes. 
Best of all, when he’s lonely, he has 
someone to play with—even a baby 
brother if that’s his heart’s desire. 


These playmates frequently make 


United Press 


EASY DOES IT 


Washington, D. C.—Four-year-old Anne Rankin doesn’t mind holding her 
chin on an x-ray plate when she’s astride a hobby horse. Gripping the 
“reins” places her chest in proper position, flat against the film box. Her 
father, M/Sgt. Russell P. Rankin, chief x-ray technician at Walter Reed 
Army Hospital, designed the horse as an aid in taking x-rays of children. 
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“Spotty won't walk by this place unless I lend him my glasses!” 


their first appearance around the 
third or fourth year when the tend- 
ency to dramatize is especially strong, 
but some appear for the first time 
when the child is ten or even older. 
While some playmates change from 
day to day and others remain con- 
stant, their appearance is always re- 
lated to the immediate problems the 
child faces at a particular moment 
of his life. 

Whatever these problems, loneli- 
ness is behind the creation of all 
playmates—whether it is physical 
loneliness, caused by lack of com- 
panionship, or the deeper emotional 
loneliness of feeling apart or different 
from everyone else. 

Doris, an only child, living on a 
farm where there were no other chil- 
dren, invented a playmate she called 
Mary Ragmuffin. Mary was ideal in 
every respect. Exactly Doris’ age, 
she was a beautiful girl with “long 
golden curls and over a hundred hun- 


dred dresses.” Every morning after 
breakfast, Mary appeared and the 
two girls played happily all day. In 
summer, they had tea parties and 
picnics; in winter, they built snow- 
men and coasted with their sleds. 
Mary was Doris’ constant companion 
for over two years, until she started 
to school. 

But there is little difference be- 
tween a child lonely for more com- 
panionship and one merely desirous 
of better companionship—a more ade- 
quate relationship with friends or 
parents. Tommy Burns was a quiet, 
obedient child who always did as he 
was told. His mother, a quick, tense, 
domineering woman, brooked little 
nonsense from either her husband or 
son. When she spoke, she expected 
them to jump. When she called 
Tommy, she wanted him to come 
running, no matter how important 
the game he might be playing. 

Shortly after Tommy’s fifth birth- 
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day, he could be heard talking to a 
Mrs. Apple-Prune Jelly, who, he con- 
fided to his father, lived in the coal 
bin down in the cellar. Mrs. Apple- 
Prune Jelly was completely different 
from his mother—she was plump like 
his grandmother and she had the 
most wonderful lap any five-year-old 
boy ever sat in. Best of all, she was 
always smiling and never impatient. 
If Tommy was in the middle of an 
exciting game when she called him 
to dinner, well then dinner could just 
wait. In short, Mrs. Apple-Prune Jelly 
was made up of all the qualities 
Tommy found lacking in his own 
mother, an ideal parent substitute. 

Sometimes, a seemingly minor 
problem faced by a child will lead to 
the creation of a companion. Four- 
year-old Ruth became afraid of the 
dark when her family moved to a new 
home. Shortly after, she created three 
companions, Joe, Moe and Merger- 
toid, who accompanied her to bed 
every night. As long as she had her 
“friends” with her, the darkness held 
no terror for Ruth. 

While Joe and Moe were rather 
dull fellows, the third companion, 
Mergertoid, quickly assumed another 
function. Mergertoid was a bad boy. 
Every morning, Ruth would tell her 
mother al] the naughty things Mer- 
gertoid had done during the night. 
Soon, she was blaming Mergertoid 
for all her.own misdeeds. In the six 
months that Mergertoid lived with 
the family, he spilled ink on the car- 
pet after Ruth had been told never to 
touch the ink bottle; splashed mud 
on Ruth’s new dress, and left the car 
radio on all night. 

On the surface, it may seem that 
Mergertoid was created merely to 
provide Ruth with a convenient alibi. 
But he was playing a far more im- 
portant part in her life. The desire to 
please is strong in young children, 
even when pleasing comes at the ex- 
pense of their own wishes. To inte- 
grate these two warring elements in 
his personality—the desire to be good 
and the desire to do as he pleases— 
a child may create a playmate who 
is really the personification of his 
naughty self, thus allowing him to 
get into all the trouble normal for 
one his age, but at the same_ time 
making it possible for him to remain 


a good child. 
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Children who are too timid to re- 
lieve their frustrations by open hostil- 
ity often find the answer to their 
problems in the creation of a play- 
mate who is a scapegoat or whipping 
boy. Four-year-old Elliott seemed to 
accept the fact that his six-year-old 
sister, Laura, was allowed much more 
freedom than he was. He seemed to 
be resigned to not accompanying her 
to school, not going into her room to 
play, not being a pest when she had 
friends over, and other rules and reg- 
ulations that made no sense to him 
whatsoever. 

But Elliott wasn’t as submissive as 


he appeared. After every rejection | 


and reprimard he could usually be 


heard “giving it” to his friend, Robin. | 


“You're a bad, bad boy,” Mrs. Frank- 
lin heard him scolding the imaginary 
Robin, after she in turn had scolded 
him for crossing the street. “Don't 
you know you ain't s posed to cross 
the street? Do you want a car to 
smash you?” On and on he scolded, 
without mercy, and thus was able to 
rid himself of much built-up frus- 
tration. 

Why will one child create an imag- 
inary companion, while another, 
faced with the same problems, will 
not? Psychologists E. B. Hurlock and 
M. Burnstein of Columbia University, 
who questioned over 700 high school 
and college students about their 
childhood imaginary companions, 
found that the background of the 


If You Move 
Please notify us at least six weeks be- 
fore you change address. Your copy 
of Topay’s Heattn is addressed 
many days in advance of publication 
date. Please send your old address 
together with the new, preferably 
clipping name and old address from 
last copy received. Copies that have 


been mailed to old address will not 
be forwarded by the Post Office un- 
less forwarding postage is guaran- 
teed by the subscriber. Be sure to get 
your copies promptly by notifying us 
six weeks in advance. Send your 
change of address to: 

TODAY'S HEALTH 

Subscription Dept. 


535 North Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


child who experiences an imaginary 
companion does not differ materially 
from that of one who has not had 
these friends. 

The clue is to be found in the per- 
sonality make-up of each child. A re- 
cent study of 210 children, by Louise 
Bates Ames Janet Learned 
of the Yale of Child De- 


velopment, found that children of a 


and 
Clinic 


stolid, matter-of-fact, literal tempera- 
ment, who show little imagination 
and take everything at its face value, 
are extremely unlikely to have imag- 
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inary companions under any circum- 
stances. On the other hand, children 
who are highly intelligent, highly 
verbal and of general imaginative 
nature frequently create playmates. 

Most children, when asked to ex- 
plain how their companions arrived, 
show a complete lack of imagination 
in their answers. Some remember “I 
just wished him to come” or “I wrote 
her a letter and she came.” But most 
can give little information. Evidence 
indicates that the phantasies appear 


more or less spontaneously and are 





in many stress 


states 


nutritional support can easily be given 
as part of the diet 


Ovaltine provides a wealth of essen- 
tial factors which aid the body against 
the detriment of various stresses. And 
Ovaltine’s chemical and mechanical 
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bland diets. 

Ovaltine is a soothing, nourishing, 
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created from materials at hand, peo- 
ple the child knows, books, motion 
pictures or television characters. 
Generally, the companion’s depar- 
ture is as uneventful as his arrival. 
Children are quick to respond to any 
changes for the better, and the com- 
panionship of real children, and im- 
provement in their relationship with 
parents and family are usually the 
underlying reasons why a make-be- 
lieve friend is sent packing. Occa- 
sionally a child is aware of the 


lung cancer. 





SMOKE-FILLED ROOM 


Dallas, Texas—’Rock” is one of 14 rabbits who “smoke” a pack of cigar- 
ettes a day in a smoke-filled chamber in a lung cancer research project at 
Dallas’ Veterans Hospital. Dr. Robert Holland, director of the project, says 
the project may prove definitely whether or not cigarettes contribute to 
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leave-taking—“I sent him to play with 
the little boy down the street” or “I 
told her to go home,” but such aware- 
ness is the exception to the rule. Only 
rarely is the playmate disposed of in 
dramatic fashion. After attending a 
funeral, one boy held a similar elab- 
orate ceremony, complete with burial 
service for his no longer wanted 
companion. 

While the companion is a member 
of the family, many parents find cop- 


ing with the guest a difficult job. 
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Should he 


laughed at, made a fuss over, ignored 


1958 


be seriously accepted, 


completely? 

Marian E. Breckenridge and E. 
Lee Vincent, authors of the book, 
“Child Development,” warn parents 
against treating imaginary compan- 
ions as ridiculous fancy or punishing 
children for having them. Imaginary 
playmates should always be kept in 
the open, the authors advise, and 
such methods only drive them under 
cover where they are likely to do real 
damage. 

In some cases, they can give the 
child a sense of guilt from which he 
may have difficulty recovering. A| 
grandmother in her fifties, recently | 
attending a lecture on child develop- | 
ment, learned for the first time that | 
imaginary companions are a natural 
part of a child’s growth. Later she 
confided to her daughter how she 
had been painfully teased as a child | 
for her companion, some of her rela- | 
tives pretending to doubt her sanity. 
All through her childhood she had 
been reminded of her “crazy” period 
and to this day had still carried the 
fear that she might not be quite 
“right.” 

Authors Breckenridge and Vincent 
warn that excessive playing up to the 
companion can prove as dangerous 
as ridicule, since it makes the com- 
panion too real. “We must remember | 
in dealing with imaginary compan- | 
ions that children often have diffi- 
culty in differentiating between real 
and imagined things,” they say. 
“Adults should not add to this con- 
fusion by treating imagined things as 
if they were real. Children too often 
discover quite without help the trick 
of laying blame on imaginary com- | 
panions or of using the companion as 
an excuse.” 

New York psychologist, Siggrid | 
Von Kock, suggests that, when a fair- 
ly happy, well-adjusted child creates | 
a playmate, the parents light-heart- | 
edly enter into the conspiracy with | 
the child. “The important thing is to | 
maintain contact with the child,” he | 
advises. “Have an understanding with | 
him that you both realize the com-| 
panion is only make-believe, but at | 
the same time you understand why 
it is needed right now. 

“Never become heavy-handed 


about the playmate,” he warns. 


“Done in the spirit of good fun, it’s 
perfectly all right to set a place at 
the table for the unseen guest if this 
pleases the child.” 
However, if a child insists on 
blaming all his misdeeds on a mis- 
chievous companion, Dr. Von Koch 
emphasizes the importance of mak- 
ing him realize he is at least co- 
responsible. One father used his 
homecoming each day as a time for 
discussing the day’s events 
six-year-old daughter. On Way 
she had been particularly mis 
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vous he insisted upon talking over 
her part in any misdeeds. During a 
calm, sympathetic discussion, the 
child was usually quick to admit that 
it was she, not her “friend,” who had 
caused the trouble. 

Observant parents can obtain a 
good idea of some of the problems 
faced by a child from the kind of 
companion he creates and the way 
he treats it. If the companion is 
treated too strictly or blamed for a 
multitude of sins, the child is rebel- 
ling against too much discipline and 
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too many restrictions. A child who 
has a substitute mother as a com- 
panion may be indicating some of 
the ways his needs are not being met 
by his parents. One who simply in- 
vents a good playmate who is a lot 
of fun is revealing that he is lonely 
and needs more companionship from 
real friends. 

The child who prefers his imagi- 
nary companion to live playmates is 
indicating that he hasn't learned how 
to give and take with real children. 
Seven-year-old Frankie was a poor 
sport when he couldn't have his way 
and wasn't 


consequently popular 


with other children. Whenever he 
ran into trouble, he would conjure 
up Sam, “who's more fun than any- 
body.” Gradually h« 


ing with others, preferring Sam who 


stopped _ play- 


always did his bidding. 

A parent who finds Frankie’s tend- 
encies in his child should begin teach- 
ing him a code of fair play and do his 
best to make the child see why it is 
to his advantage to be a good sport. 

Every imaginary companion, 
whether it is ideal, mischievous or a 
scapegoat is a clue to a child’s be- 
havior difficulties and, to those par- 
ents willing to use it, a key for 
unlocking the answers to many prob- 
lems of childhood 
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What Should 
MEDICAL INSURANCE COVER? 


This Michigan study may be the starting signal for nationwide adjustments. 








The replies of 12,248 people to a recent Michigan opinion 
survey may foreshadow extensive adjustments in prepaid medical 
care coverage throughout the United States. 


This five-month study was authorized last spring by the 
Michigan State Medical Society after its House of Delegates met 
in special session to find out what medical services the people 
want, how much they are willing to pay and what physicians want 
from their own Blue Shield plan (sponsored by the state society). 
The tabulations already are bringing concrete action in Michigan, 
where recently the same delegates voted to make major altera- 
tions in the Blue Shield program--the first big changes in 17 
years. These refinements look toward broader benefits for sub- 
scribers, inauguration of California-style "unit values" for 
various phases of medical care, and adoption of a new type of 
contract which would provide full payment for some services and 
partial payment for others. 


Now insurance companies and other Blue Shield plans and 
medical societies across the nation are studying the survey re- 
sults in search of answers to questions of physicians and patients 
in their own communities. The Michigan study is particularly 
significant because, by population, Blue Shield in that.state has 
a larger percentage of subscribers than any health insurance plan 
in most states. (Delaware leads the country, with the District 
of Columbia in second place.) Leaders of the survey reported 
that eight out of every 10 people they questioned in Michigan were 
covered by some form of health insurance and that 65 percent of 
the insured people were enrolled in Blue Shield. 


The survey (co-sponsored by the Michigan Health Council) 
also indicated that: 


Most subscribers who answered the survey (two thirds) liked 
(over) 





MEDICAL INSURANCE (continued) 


the Blue Shield plan, but among those who did not, many (41 per- 
cent) blamed its high cost. 


Replying physicians (81 percent) also liked Blue Shield, 
although they (65 percent) felt that its service in Michigan could 
and should be improved. They reportedly volunteered thousands 
of ideas for improvements. 


Many answering subscribers (5731) would be willing to pay 
extra (about $2.35 a month) to assure themselves of such addition- 
al Blue Shield benefits in Michigan as x-rays, surgery in doctors’ 
offices, emergency house calls and consultations. 


The chief complaint of Michigan doctors who answered (two 
thirds of them) against Blue Shield was that "the fee schedule has 
not kept pace with the changing science of medicine, nor the 
rising cost of living...giving the patient a false sense of se- 
curity in his outmoded coverage." They (64 percent) also felt 
their profession should have more voice at the local level in de- 
termining Blue Shield policies. 

While 75 percent of the replying physicians favored some 
sort of supervisory control over the utilization of Blue Shield 
care, a greater proportion (86 percent) wanted their profession to 
play a stronger role in overseeing Blue Cross (hospital plan) 
utilization. (One physician is quoted in the study: "Blue Shield 
should either have more control over Blue Cross policies or 
should separate entirely from it." Another reportedly stated: 
"Patients play one M.D. against another. If one M.D. will not 
hospitalize them, they go to another who will. There must be some 
type of policing to prevent unnecessary treatments and hospitali- 
zation.") 


The Michigan sampling, conducted and reported with the 
cooperation of newspapers, radio and TV, has illustrated pub- 
licly the readiness of physicians to criticize their own organi- 
zations and police their own ranks, if need be, in order to bring 
better and more economical medical care to their patients. In 
fact, the 12-man survey committee (11 of them physicians) candidly 
concludes: "Doctors are willing to subject themselves to dis- 
ciplining from their own profession as a practical necessity 
even though it means some loss of independence in their prac- 
tice.* 


--Condensed from the 
A.M.A. Journal, January 4, 1958 
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pen your door to beauty 


cover the superb quality of Luzier products the best way 
—by sampling them, without obligation. 


FRIENDLY KNOCK on your door, and there is your 
skillful Luzier Cosmetic Consultant, bringing you the 
most personalized of beauty services. 

You'll find her visit a spirit-lifting occasion! In an 
hour you'll learn more about how to bring out and care 
for your natural beauty than in a lifetime of just buying 
cosmetics. Unhurriedly, and in the privacy of your home, 
your Luzier Consultant will help you see yourself anew, 
through expert eyes. You'll see how to make the most of 
every good point of complexion, eyes, hair. You'll dis- 


Then know the thrill and confidence of ordering beauty 
aids selected for you, from almost countless variations 
and combinations. Once you've used personalized beauty 
aids, you will never be satisfied with anything less. Why 
not have a Luzier Consultant call on you? 


PERSONALIZED 


. J, THE MOST 
ujprers OF ALL BEAUTY SERVICES 








Luzier’s, Inc., Gillham Plaza, Kansas City 41, Mo. 


























Save Energy! Add Years to Life! 


WECOLATOR 


the low cost home elevator 

Ride in a comfortable chair...up or 
down your stairway... at the touch of 
a button. Also carries packages, laundry, 
etc., with no effort. 
The Wecolator is produced to fit your 
own stairway...takes curves, bends, 
horizontal runs. Finest engineering, ab- 
solute safety—beautifully finished. 
Made by a long established, reputable 
firm. Priced according to installation. 
Get complete information! Write today to 
W. E. CHENEY COMPANY 

5115 N. 124TH STREET 

BUTLER, WISCONSIN 
Agents in Principal Cities. 


do you wear 
elastic hose? 


Now, save 50% on irregulars* of 
nationally famous, 51 Gauge, 
sheer nylon elastic hosiery. This 
same full fashioned surgical stock- 
ing regularly sells for $12.95. 
Our low discount price, only 
$6.48 a pair. 
*Slight misweave or variation of shade. 
Check these features: 
‘ + No overhose needed 
+ Complete support 


« Comfortable 2 way 
stretch 


+ Perfect fit 


Write today. Make 
check or money order 
payable to Fields 
Hosiery. No postage 
or C.0.D. charges if 
remittance in full ac- 





“ companies order. 


30 day money back guarantee 


t 
| FIELDS HOSIERY Est. 1929 
99 CHAUNCY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NAME 
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city 


'a model the father may be keeping 
young while the son is weaving a 
wonderful tapestry of adult adven- 
|ture. The father is reminded of his 
| childhood dreams; the son is having 
| his, dreaming of being a heroic adult, 
| flying a jet plane to everlasting glory. 
| His is much less the joy of building 
‘than the adventure associated with 
| the finished product. For father, the 
‘building is often more important.” 
While the three general categories 
|of needs satisfied by model building 
'—job, family and personal—are of 
about equal importance to men of all 
economic levels, varying emphasis is 
|put on the specific needs by men in 
different occupational groups. 
| Here is how they line up: 
| Factory workers, like Willard T., 
| put wholeness first, followed by com- 
pensation for things missed in child- 
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Looking for a Hobby? Try Model Building 


(Continued from page 37) 


hood, education and the need for a 
break from routine. 

The office worker rates educational 
values above wholeness, with the 
break from routine third and vicar- 
ious adventure fourth. 

Junior executives like model build- 
ing because it is a hobby that can be 
enjoyed at home, it’s ideal for father- 
son companionship, it’s in the mascu- 
line realm and it helps them stay 
young. 

Senior like Paul S., 
stress working with their hands, fol- 


executives, 


lowed by staying young, reliving 
their childhood and being active with 
children. 

So don't be embarrassed if a model 
kit falls out of your briefcase. Per- 
haps the man sitting next to you is 
satisfying his particular needs in the 
same way. 


Tips on Living with Teen-Agers 


(Continued from page 23) 


to the youngsters in mild terms. If a 

| student had been absent, I used to 
ask, “When do you plan to make up 
| this assignment?” But I soon found I 
| got much better results when I said, 
“You may make up your work either 
| before or after school Wednesday.” 
Students understand from the begin- 
ning of the school year that Wednes- 
day is the day assigned my depart- 
ment for makeup or special help. 

It is seldom wise to threaten a pen- 
alty for the infraction of a rule, al- 
though violation may sometimes call 
for punishment. I learned early in my 
| teaching career to go lightly in the 
| “or else” department. 

Several boys, almost as old as I, 
had been boisterous in class, and I 
foolishly threatened, “The next stu- 
dent who says a word is going 
straight to the principal.” Alas, my 
“victim” was a girl who had never 
caused a moment’s disturbance and 
was quietly asking a neighbor about 
an assignment. The eyes of the class 
were upon her and then upon me. My 
threat had been made, and I had to 
keep my word. 

Fortunately, my 


principal was 





charitable toward the mistakes of 
young, inexperienced teachers. He 
sent the girl back in a few minutes, 
no worse for the encounter, as was 
evident from the understanding smile 
she flashed me, and he was kind 
enough never to mention the inci- 
dent. Perhaps he sensed that humili- 
ation was punishment enough for my 
lack of judgment—though I doubt if 
he ever knew just how much I 
learned from the incident. 
Whenever I make a reasonable re- 
quest, I do expect obedience—yes, I 
have the temerity to use that word, 
old-fashioned as some people con- 
sider it. Obviously, a rule is not in 
itself enough to bring about compli- 
ance. Several years ago a well-mean- 
ing young man whose life was being 
made miserable by the pranks of the 
boys in his eighth grade arithmetic 
classes told me he believed he would 
soon have conditions under control 
because he had written on the board 
ten rules, the first of which was “You 
must respect your teacher.” Alas, he 
was overoptimistic. A few days later 
he confided that his rules were of no 
avail. He had yet to learn that respect 
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must be earned and that a ruling 
must be backed up by dignity and a 
sense of authority. 

Although I try to be consistent— 
not severe one day and lenient the 
next—I find it judicious to make ex- 
ceptions to rules occasionally. 

Several weeks ago, my home room, 
which is also my first hour class, was 
challenged to a ticket-selling contest 
with another home room. The chal- 
lenge, sent by telegram, was officially 
delivered by Western Union, and my 
students accepted in Spanish on an 
elaborately decorated scroll! Rivalry 
and home room loyalty were at their 
height—winning a contest is no small 
matter to teen-agers, especially when 
they have been challenged! 

“If you wouldn't give us any home 
work for tonight,” the home room 
president said, “we could get out 
after school and sell tickets.” 

didn't quibble but granted the 





request at once. 

“And what about tomorrow's test? 
Will you postpone it, too?” 

“Yes, I'll do that, too.” 

The youngsters were delighted and 
felt that | had cooperated to the full- 


est. The next morning the money | ] - 


fairly rolled in and I was given credit 
for assisting materially in the cam- 
paign. 
Since I usually stick to an an-| 
nounced policy, they understood | 
clearly that the no-homework edict | 
was a special concession without my 
mentioning the fact. And they did 
not take advantage of it. However, if 
I had a reputation for being wishy- 
washy and frequently let myself be 
talked into a change of plans and 
decisions, I would soon lose author- 
ity and the respect of my students. 
Making concessions now and then | 
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XY-SWIG 
emergency kit 


Introducing the 


A compact, light-weight unit 
ready for IMMEDIATE use when 


and where Oxygen is indicated. 


For persons responsible for 
human welfare, the OXY SWIG 
emergency oxygen kit is of 
vital importance. Industrial 
firms, police and fire depart- 
ments, hotels, institutions, 
schools, Civil Defense Units 
and all others concerned with 
medical emergencies seldom 
have any WARNING and they 
must be prepared. Physicians 


carry OXY SWIG in their auto- Here is a complete pocket-size oxygen 
unit containing 45 liters of oxygen with 
mask and regulator. It weighs only 2 Ibs. 
recommend the unit to patients — ang is refillable. Price $29.95, prepaid. 


for necessary home use. 


For further information O xXxVY ial SW | G ; Nn C . 


write to: 
P. O. BOX 1207 MONTEREY, CALIF. 


mobiles, too, and frequently 
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SHREDDER JUICER. You can get them fresh 
and pure from nature's own source. Information 
at leading diet stores or write to: 

Dept. TH-2. 

Knuth Engineering Company 

2617 NORTH ST. LOUIS AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 








BEFORE AND AFTER 


Glove tan, 
moccasin toe 
oxford. Avail- 
able in sun tan, 
red, white, brown 
and green. 


VFell arelate, 
Shop in 
Safety and 
Comfort 


Tan kid with 
alligator tip, foxing 
and heel cover. 

V tip, 3 eyelet tie. 


There is a FOOT-SO-PORT store in all leading 
towns and cities. See your Classified Directory 
or write 


FOOT-SO-PORT SHOE COMPANY 
A Division of Musebeck Shoe Company 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





NOW...Give Your Baby 


ALL-TOCETHER SAFETY 


Makes Loving Care 
A Family Affair 


Let Baby enjoy family living 

out of reach of danger in the 
new tumble-proof BABEE-TENDA® 
Feed-and-Play Chair. Many ex- 
tra features plus years-ahead use- 
Suiness. Be sure to see the genuine. 
Call your local Basee-TENDA® 
agency or mail coupon. 


See the new TENDA® PLAY-CRIB. 
Many Uses. Saves space and money. 
THE BABEE TENDA® CORPORATION 


842 Rosebud Lane, Metropolis, 11. 


NOT SOLD 
IN STORES 


jie BABEE-TENDA® CORPORATION 1 
842 Rosebud Lane, Metropolis, Ill. 
Please send facts on BABEE-TENDA® Safety Chair ] 
and Play-Crib. Include FREE child-care booklet. 
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“If I had a figure like that I wouldn’t mind weighing 162 pounds.’ 


in a matter that they consider ex- 


|tremely important proves to teen- 


agers that a teacher is human. The 


following incident suggests. 

After Christmas last year, a student 
asked me if I had had a pleasant va- 
cation. I, in return, asked about her 

| holiday. She was bubbling over to 
| tell me. 
| “It was just wonderful,” she 
| beamed. “Especially New Year's! I 
| thought it was going to be perfectly 
| dreadful, for Mom and Dad have a 
rule that I have to be in with a date 
by twelve o'clock. Usually I don't 
mind much, but one of the girls was 
| having a watch party and I didn't 
| think I’d get to see the New Year in 
like all the other kids! 

“But they were perfectly wonder- 
ful about it. When I told them about 
the party and said how much I 
wished I could stay out till one 
o'clock just once, they looked at each 
other and Dad said with a twinkle 
in his eye, ‘I suspect that could be 
arranged.’ And Mom agreed, “Why, 
of course, it could,’ just as pretty as 
you please. I actually believe they 
had talked it over beforehand.” 

In the third place, I have learned 
from experience not to magnify small 
mistakes that I make. If we feel that 
we have been wrong unintentionally, 
we should throw off any sense of 


| 
; same holds true for parents, as the 
i 





guilt. Guilt feelings can make us so 
tense as to prevent a free and easy 
relationship with a youngster, and 
our tenseness may in turn communi- 
cate itself to him. Youngsters are 
steadier than we sometimes give 
them credit for being, and few are 
so sensitive that they can’t survive a 
mistake on our part now and then, 
provided they realize that we love 
and respect them and have their best 
interests at heart. I have found, too, 
that teen-agers are remarkably for- 
giving and not inclined to harbor 
grudges if they feel adults are fair. 

Some years ago a senior boy in one 
of my classes had a disturbing way 
of making remarks under his breath, 
to the keen amusement of the stu- 
dents close enough to hear what he 
said. I had decided to talk the situa- 
tion over with him privately some 
morning when he was early or ask 
him to come by my room for a con- 
ference after school. 

One morning as I left for work I 
reminded myself that no matter how 
irritated I might be, I must remain 
serene and not scold John before the 
class. But while I was giving instruc- 
tions for a test, he made a remark 
for the edification of the group that 
caused grins and a titter. Forgetting 
my good resolution, I launched into 
a few terse but meaningful sen- 
tences making it clear that if his 
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behavior didn’t show rapid improve- | 
ment, he could leave class. 

There was a time in my teaching | 
career when I would have gone home | 
sick and spent a sleepless night wor- | 
rying over sharp words spoken to a| 
youngster in the presence of his 
peers. I did regret the incident, but 
I didn’t feel that I had ruined a young 
life nor that it was sufficient cause for | 
making me miserable. 

As a matter of fact—although I 
wouldn't recommend or follow the 
procedure regularly—it was, appar- 
ently, just what was needed in that 
particular case. Much to my surprise, 
before the period was over John 
came up to my desk and told me he 
was genuinely sorry that he had been 
“popping off.” He meant it, too, for 
from that moment he became one of 
my finest and most cooperative stu- 
dents. 

Parents and teachers may feel 
sometimes that they've failed com- 
pletely, only to find a few years later 
that their teaching took root more | 
deeply than they had thought. 

The first day of school several 
years ago I found a scowling boy at 
my door when I arrived. He began 
immediately to tell me how much he | 
disliked Spanish—he had hated it the 
year before in junior high school; he 
knew quite well that he would al-| 
ways hate it; he would not be taking 
a second year except for the fact that 
the college he expected to attend 
required two years of the same for- 
eign language for entrance. That pro- | 
nouncement made, he lapsed into a 
surly silence that continued, despite 
all of my efforts, for the rest of the 
year. 

He rode to school with an uncle, | 
who had to be at work early, and was 
always outside my door waiting for 
me to unlock, no matter when I ar- 
rived. Sometimes in reply to my} 
Buenos dias, I received a greeting 
and sometimes a grunt. Occasionally 
I couldn't detect even a grunt, and 
once or twice I heard, “What's good | 
about it?” 

His chip-on-the-shoulder attitude, | 
I found, was not confined to his Span- | 
ish class, although that seemed to be | 
his pet peeve. In an effort to improve 
the situation, I had a conference with 
his mother, a charming and appar- 
ently well-adjusted woman, She con- | 
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Restful, Refreshing, Relaxable 


for the 
very best 


in rest... 


Relax-A-Bed’ 


The Electromatic Bed 


The latest creation in a form-fitting bed which molds to the 
most comfortable body position at the touch of a finger. 
RELAX-A-BED “provides complete body cradle comfort for 
anyone, young and old. Its exclusive mobility offers heavenly 
relaxation of which you have never before dreamed. 
RELAX-A-BED ‘is available in any standard size, or can be 
custom-made to your own specifications. It will fit your 
present bedstead or headboard, and can be made to look 
like a Hollywood Bed or Studio Couch. Use your present 
mattress, if you wish. Try RELAX-A-BED for the best rest 
a body can have. 

Write for Folder 200 which contains full information. 





























RELAX-A-BED CORP., 22 East 58th St., New York 22, Plaza 1-0070 





Now, for the first time, Max Factor introduces the 
exclusive new Ivy League Hairpiece. Truly, the great- 
est innovation in Hairpiece realism in more than 20 
years. So natural, so completely undetectable, it looks 
like real hair growing on your own head. Custom-made 
and individually styled for the most discriminating, 
Max Factor’s new Ivy League patented Hairpiece puts 
an end to any feeling of self-consciousness the very 
first time you wear it. Can't slip, slide or blow off. 
And so easy to handle. 

Take a minute now and mail coupon You will 
receive (in plain envelope) a free, profusely illustrated 
booklet and simple measuring kit, which will enable 
you to order by mail. 


NEW! IVY LEAGUE HAIRPIECE! 


You have absolutely nothing to lose, but so much 
to gain in the improvement of your appearance and a 
whole new outlook on life. All Max Factor Hairpieces 
unconditionally guaranteed. You must be 100% satis- 
fied or you get your money back. So act today. All 
styles and types of Hairpieces for men and women. 


MAX FACTOR & CO. | 

1666 No. Highland Ave., Hollywood 26, Calif 
Sen Please send me your free illustrated booklet | 
and measuring kit for the entirely new kind | 

of patented Hairpiece perfected by Max Factor 


for 
free Name 
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VEINS 


» Tired Legs, Leg Cramps 
Relieved By The NEW 


S ©) SiperSheer 
‘ “™ 51 GAUGE 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


NYLON + FULL-FASHIONED + FULL-FOOTED 
So sheer, they look just like regular nylons. No 
over hose needed. Give comfortable, uniform support 
to varicose veins, tired, aching legs. Help prevent 
leg trouble during pregnancy. Colors: French Nude, 
White, Black. Only $12.95 pair. At Drug, Dept., 
Surgical Supply Stores and Dr. Scholl's Foot Com- 
fort® Shops. For booklet on Foot and Leg Care, 
write DR. SCHOLL’S, Dept. E-11, Chicago 10, Ill, 
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RETIRE IN MEXICO 
ON $150 A MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, 
dry temp. 65-80°. Or maintain a lux. villa, serv- 
ants, ALL expenses $200-250 a mon. Am.-Eng. 
colony on Lake Chapala. 30 min. to city of ‘2 
million, medical center. Schools, arts, sports 
Few hours by Air. Train, bus, paved roads all 
the way. Full-time servants, maids, cooks, $7 to 
$15 a mo., filet mignon 50c lb., coffee 45c, gas 
17¢c gal. Houses $10 mo. up. No fog, smog, con- 
fusion, jitters. Just serene living among consid- 
erate people. For EXACTLY how Americans 
are living in the world’s most perfect climate 
on $50-$150-$250 a mo., mail $2.00 for complete 
current information, photos, prices, roads, ho- 
tels, hunting, fishing, vacationing and retire- 
ment conditions from Am. viewpoint. (Pers. 
Chk. OK) to Bob Thayer, File 60, Ajijic, Jal., 
Mexico. (Allow 2 weeks for delivery.) 
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GATHERING DUST 


Cleveland, Ohio—A year ago, these iron lungs were helping polio victims 
breathe at City Hospital in Cleveland. Now they quietly gather dust in 
what doctors hope is permanent retirement. 

The doctors’ hope is based on more than wishful thinking: latest U.S. 
figures for polio in 1957 show a total of only 5805 cases, compared with 
15,033 in the same period of 1956 and 28,559 in 1955. The percentage of 
cases causing paralysis has dropped ten percent in a year. The empty 
“lungs” are a tribute to the effectiveness of the Salk vaccine and a reminder 
for anyone who hasn’t yet had these shots to see his doctor now. 


United Press 








fided that she and his father were 
terribly concerned not only because 
| he did not get on well with other 


youngsters—he had been in a fight 
a few days before our conference— 
but because he was also antisocial 


| and sullen at home. 

I kept trying to conquer his hatred 
of Spanish, or, at least, the dislike he 
seemed to have transferred from the 
subject to his teacher. But at the end 
of the year I had to admit that I had 
failed completely in making a friend 
of the boy. It hurt me greatly, for I 
had gone out of my way to be pleas- 
ant and to give him special help so 
| that he could earn a passing grade. 

The family moved away, and I 
heard no more of the boy during his 
| high school career. But I have never 
| been more surprised and pleased 
| than I was last fall when this same 
| boy, now a freshman in college, came 
| to my classroom door, held out his 
| hand and beamed upon me as if we 





had been the coziest of pals! He en- 
thusiastically told me about his col- 
lege classes and activities with only 
a gay reference to the fact that he 
hadn't been “much of a Spanish stu- 
dent” when he was in high school. 
My first thought, when I recovered 


‘from the shock of his visit, was that 


perhaps his parents and I hadn’ 


failed as completely as we had 
feared, for, obviously, our “anti” was 
becoming a “pro” in his adjustment 
to life. When we become discour- 
aged, we can take comfort in the 
thought that the bread we cast upon 
the waters is, sometimes, picked up 
after many days. 

Parents and teachers have a great 
deal in 
generous supply of patience, under- 
standing and humor. Even more im- 


common. We both need a 


portant than training or education is 
our attitude of 
and good will toward the youngsters 
with whom we are dealing. 


interest, kindliness 
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Mended Hearts Incorporated 


(Continued from page 31) 


who visit heart patients. They are not 
permitted to discuss, among other 
things, their own operations, rate of 
improvement the patient should ex- 
pect or how the hospital is run. 

The visitors are coached to be good 
listeners, to parry questions about 
pain with softer words like “discom- 
fort;” to take a positive attitude and 
to visit only a few minutes. When 
possible, Mended Hearts visitors are 
the same age and sex as the patient. 
(Active members range in age from 
10 to 65.) 

Occasionally the services of the 
Mended Hearts are requested be- 
cause of unfounded concern of the 
patient. A presurgery patient in a 
government hospital seemed appre- 
hensive, but he was reticent with his 
doctor and nurses. Arrangements 
were made for a Mended Hearts visi- 
tor to speak to him. When the medi- 
cal staff was beyond range of his 
voice, the patient asked: “Are they 
going to remove part of my heart?” 
He had held back because he didn't 
want to seem ignorant. The Mended 
Hearts visitor assured him he would 
not lose any part of the vital organ. 

Another Mended Hearts visit was 
arranged when the patient's relatives, 
who had expressed some doubts 
about the heart surgery, were at the 
hospital. 


Like other patients visited by 


Mended Hearts, he received cards 
and notes of encouragment from for- 
mer heart surgery patients. After his 
discharge from the hospital, Mended | 
Hearts kept him posted on such} 
things as how to follow the special 





diet his doctor might have ordered. 

The Mended Hearts chapters in | 
various cities maintain lists of donors 
who contribute blood for heart sur- | 
gery patients. Some chapters compile | 
lists of homes near hospitals where | 


relatives can Occasionally | 


Mended Hearts members serve coffee | 


stay. 
in hospital waiting rooms to relatives 


presence of a recovered heart surgery 


| 
| 
of a patient undergoing surgery. ane} 
| 


patient is reassuring. 

Other members participate in fund | 
drives for the American Heart As- | 
sociation or educate employers who | 
have doubts about hiring rehabili- | 
tated heart patients. | 

Not all members of the Mended 
Hearts climb mountains or play golf 
But a surprising number enjoy more 
active lives than millions of people 
who have never been in a hospital 
bed. The courage and optimism of 
its members is infectious. 

Their philosophy is probably best 
expressed in the instruction book for 
Mended Hearts visitors: “ 
has a cardiac condition, how lucky 
he is to have the sort that can be 
helped by surgery.” 


. if one 




















. and the fifth floor is girdles and foundations—not the harness shop.” 





























Pro-tek: 


FOR THE FINEST IN 
BABY’S SHOES 
For Good Fitting 
As The Foot Develops 
Look at these important features— 
+ Top quality leather uppers 

and leather soles 


« Wedge built in heel to 
help keep ankles straight 


+ Plenty of room for growing feet 


Protektiv 
YOUR BEST BUY 
FOR BABY 


Write for 
the name 
of your 
dealer. 


CURTIS-STEPHENS-EMBRY CO., Inc., Reading, Co. 











1021 N. LAS PALMAS AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 


...for 20 years 
specialists in supports 
and bras for pregnancy 
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EXPECTING? 


Ask your doctor about 
NU-LIFT Style 712 DROP-CUP 
MATERNITY and NURSING BRA 
NU-LIFT Style 600 
MATERNITY SUPPORT 

(U.S. Pat. Pend.) 
Wonderful relief from pressure pains 
and that heavy, dragged-down feeling! 
Expertly designed to give you firm, 
healthful support ...without stiff boning 
and cumbersome buckles. Light, comfort- 
able, easy to launder. Recommended 
by leading obstetricians. 














SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 




















TROWBRIDGE 


For unusual children. Vocational exploration. 
gist Brain injured accepted Medical and psychiatric 
Supervision. Home atmosphere and individual training. 
Summer Program. Reasonable rates. Write for pamphiet 
ohn A. Moran, M.5$.5.W., Director 
Box A, 2827 Forest Avenve, Konses City %, Missouri 


Psycholo- 








| The Brown Schools] 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Year-round school for children with educational aud 
emotional problemse—tiny tots thru teens. Companion 
ship and understanding. Seven separate residence cen 
ters. Suburban and ranch. Daily supervision by Certi 
fled Psychiatrist. Full-time Psychologist. Write for 
full information 

Lyndon Brown. Pres., Box 4008H, Austin, Texas 


if Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show prompt and significant improvement in 
children’s reading skills frite for free illus- 
trated folder and low price. Bremner-Davis 
Phonics, Dept. R-88, Wilmette, Hl, 


....BABIES PREFER 
STEADIFEED NIPPLES 


yurs® The Nipple that ‘’B-R-E-A-T-H-E-S”’ 
$c Feeds freely with 
no cap adjustment 





WELPS PREVENT 
WURSING coLic GAS 
EXcEssive BURPING 


SEARER RUBBER CO. 
AKRON 4, OHIO 

If dealer can’t supply, order direct. We pay postage. 
FASTEST GROWING NIPPLE IN THE WORLD 


ee 


Doctors use and 
recommend Steadi- 
feed. Try them. 





Pamphlets on 


SKIN and 
COSMETICS 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


People 60 to 80 


COPY DOWN THIS NAME 
AND ADDRESS NOW... 


.and write today to find out how 
you can still apply for a $1.000 life 
insurance policy to help take care of 
final expenses without burdening your 
family. Mail a postcard or letter, giv- 
ing your name, address and age to: 











Old American Ins. Co. 
1 West 9th, Dept. L246M 
Kansas City, Missouri 


There is no obligation—and no one 


will call on you. You can handle the | 


entire transaction by mail. 








TODAY'S HEALTH 


Why Vitamins ? 


(Continued from page 19) 


would produce highly toxic effects. 

A later article will deal with diet 
planning for good nutrition. Nutri- 
tionists urge us to get our everyday 
basic foods— 


nutritive needs from 


fruits, vegetables, bread and other 
cereals, dairy products, eggs, meats, 


This ad- 


vice is especially sound when it comes 


poultry, fish and seafoods. 
to providing our needs for vitamins 
Excessive in- 
at best, be 
of no value to us, and it can prove 
Fortunately, the body 
governors. A 


and trace elements. 


take of vitamins would, 
harmful. has 
some natural built-in 
considerable amount of vitamin A can 
be stored in the liver; excessive re- 
| serves do not provide any additional 
| benefits, and any great excess is 
Heavy overdosage of vita- 
effects, 


but this can be avoided by supply- 


harmful. 


min D can produce toxic 


ing this vitamin to children in the 


form of vitamin D milk, suitable sup- 
plements of fish-liver oils or limited 
intake of vitamin D preparation. The 
other vitamins important in food se- 
lection—thiamine, riboflavin, niacin 
and ascorbic acid—cannot be appreci- 
ably stored in the body. Each of these 


four vitamins is water-soluble and 
excessive intake is readily disposed 
of along with other waste products. 


We do 
mineral elements. 


require traces of certain 
But as with vita- 
mins large intakes of such minerals 
as copper, vanadium, iodine, fluorine 
and various others would be highly 
Our intake 


elements should be confined to quan- 


injurious to us. of trace 
tities naturally present in a varied diet 
of basic foods, including iodized salt 
used as seasoning; a normal well- 
rounded diet will supply all our 
needs. Any departure from this ar- 


rangement should be undertaken 


United Press 


MICROSCOPIC TV 


Washington, D.C.—Color television is used to advantage at the Walter 


Reed Army Medical Center, 


enabling surgeon and pathologist to ex- 


amine together tissue removed from a patient during an operation. The 


tissue is sent from the operating room to the pathology laboratory, 
where it is inserted into the microscope. 


The TV camera (left) transmits the picture, as shown on the screen, 
to the operating room. An audio connection makes it possible for the 
surgeon and pathologist to discuss the specimen and decide whether 
further surgery is necessary before the operation is completed. 
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only on the advice of a physician. 

Many multi-vitamin-mineral prep- 
arations contain these trace elements. 
Exaggerated claims are often made 
about the need for greater amounts 
Such 
small 


than are normally in the diet. 
advertising is misleading. The 
amounts of the trace elements neces- 
sary for good health are adequately 
supplied in a well-rounded diet; no 
supplements are needed. 

Copper, acting as part of an en- 
zyme system, is essential for the pro- 
duction of hemoglobin. This is the 
iron-containing red pigment of blood, 
essential for carrying oxygen. Copper 
is present in such a wide variety of 
foods that there is no need to worry 
about any deficiency. 

lodine is necessary for the forma- 


tion of thyroxine, a hormone 
duced by the thyroid gland. It greatly 


influences all body activities by help- 


pro- 


ing regulate oxidation in the cells. It 
is found in salt water fish and other 
seafoods and in plant products grown 
When the 


low 


in iodine-containing soil 
foods and water of a region are 
in iodine, the small amount needed to 
prevent goiter, an enlargement of the 
thyroid gland caused by iodine de- 
ficiency, can easily be supplied by 
iodized salt. 

Minute amounts of fluorine have 
proved of value in protection against 
tooth decay. The body skeleton con- 


tains small and diverse amounts of it. 


found even in 


Some 
the most highly purified diets. 


trace is usually 
Cobalt is a part of the chemical 

structure of vitamin B,., which is es- 

sential for the building of red blood 

cells. 

zinc are widely 


Manganese and 


distributed in minute amounts in 
common foods. An adequate diet as- 
sures the small amount we need. Both 
are essential in animal nutrition and 
presumably are important for human 
nutrition, too. 


Vanadium is found in the enamel 
and dentine of the teeth. It seemingly 
Molybde- 


num functions as part of an enzyme 


increases their hardness. 


system in the tissues of some animals; 
No de- 


ficiency has yet been recognized 


little else is known about it 
people. 

We need 
about vitamin or trace element de- 
a well- 
other 
Then 


by learning to conserve nutritive val- 


not concern ourselves 


ficiencies if we follow 
that 


essential 


rounded diet meets our 


needs for nutrients. 
ues during the preparation of foods, 
we will have the best possible assur- 
ance of good nutrition day in and day 
out. Unusual situations which might 
involve a period of abnormally low 
food intake, retarded growth of chil- 
dren, need for special diets or signs 


of illness, should be referred to the 


family doctor for individual treat- 


ment. 


When Illness Strikes 


(Continued from page 2 


1939, 
when only ten agencies were operat- 


to mothers in emergencies. In 
ing services, the National Committee 
on Homemaker Service was estab- 
then, the 
has functioned as a catalyst in the 
growth of the homemaker idea. 


lished. Since committee 


Meanwhile in Europe “home helps” 
have been proving so important that 
in many countries their service is di- 
rected on a national scale. In 1956 a 
world conference on Homemaker 
Service was held in Oxford, England. 

Here, it is only a matter of time 
before homemaker services will bring 
together what experts believe is a 
tremendous untapped skill and an un- 
met need. The Child Welfare League 


25) 


is currently developing standards for 


Homemaker Service. Colorado has 
incorporated homemakers into civil 
service. The Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Health, 
and Welfare is working to broaden 
availability of Homemaker Service. 

Eventually it is hoped that Home- 


Education 


maker Service will reach all social 


and economic and will be 


available on a 


groups 
wide, nonsectarian 


basis in small and large communities 


for temporary and long-term needs. 
When this happens, any woman 


who has put the creative effort of 
a lifetime into homemaking can con- 
tinue to use her talents in behalf 
others. 





One Time 


when Madam appreci lates 


Case Wy Zradon 
ALL THE TIME!!! 


Truly a gift from Comfortiand .. . 
popular the nation over for 35 years. 


Many attractive 
styles and colors 
available. 5 to 12, 
AAAAAA to EEEEEE 


Most appreciated when “expecting” 
and just after baby comes. 


; fos j 
ind attractive 


MILLER SHOE CO.,inc. 


Ccincinwnar®rTe 223 o nwo 





NOW! Make the very air 
in your home INVITING. 


Give all your rooms an 

atmosphere of WELCOME with 

SEVEN aromas to choose from 

In a NEW convenient squeeze 

bottle you have a perfect “spray 

deodorant” for living room, kitchen 

(when cooking), bath and closets. Even 

your automobile! Hides Odors fast and leaves a 
pleasant, lingering fragrance of your choice. Only 
choice U.S.P. and imported oils are selected for use 
in blending these exclusive ‘Paris’ scents 


The 2 oz. Trial size—only $1.00, 
shipped postage paid. Or the econ 
omy size, 4 oz. in the squeeze 
bottle — only $1.50. Send cash, 
check or money-order (No stamps 
please.) Order TODAY 


Ca- 
acquiusited 


Obher [ 


Se ee ee a ee my 

: ELMWOOD PARK ENTERPRISES, INC. 

1 P. O. Box 8161, Chicago, tli 

! Please send me at $1.00 each 2 oz. trial bottles 

1 At $1.50 each 4 oz. economy size bottles 
(CD Siberian Pine Needle [) Eucalyptus [) Mint-Aire 
( Mentho-Campho-Lypto! [) Cedar Leaf () Bouquet 
Pine Needle () Aire 


Name 
Address 


City and State 








TODAY'S HEALTH 


“You Don’t Like Me So Much Any More!” 


By ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Ph.D. 


Problem for Small-fry: 


“They say they like me just as much 
as ever, but I don’t think so. It looks 
to me like they're playing favorites.” 





Problem for Parents: 


Trouble ahead if he gets that notion. 
What to do about it? 


OST parents believe they treat all their children fairly. But what they 
believe is far less important than their child’s interpretation of his 
parents’ words and actions. Most children are convinced at times that their 
parents have favorites—that they love one child more than the others, are 
prouder of him, and give him more attention, privileges and material pos- 
sessions. Few children believe they are the favored one; they think a 


brother or sister is the favorite. 

Often these notions have some 
basis in reality. And brooding over 
imagined slights and unfairness in- 
tensifies them. Children interpret 
new experiences in terms of what 
they already know. Since a child’s 
knowledge is limited, it is not sur- 
prising that he often misinterprets 
what, to an adult, seems crystal clear. 
Jealousy of a new baby, for example, 
arises when a child interprets the shift 
in Mother’s time and attention as a 
shift in her affection. 

The belief that parents have favor- 
ites causes much friction among chil- 
dren. This is especially true of 
brothers and sisters because girls 
often feel that a brother is the favor- 
ite merely because he happens to be 
a boy. Rebellion against rules and 
willful disobedience are forms of 
childish spitefulness that may result. 
Resentment of favortism also may be 


behind much of a child’s lack of co- 
operation. 

Imagined parental favoritism is not 
limited to childhood. It is likely to 
influence relationships with members 
of the family for the rest of a person’s 
life. Many brothers and sisters drift 
away from each other and from their 
parents as they grow up because of 
deeply-rooted resentments. Habitual 
spitefulness, rebellion, resentment 
and lack of cooperation may lead to 
poor adjustment with outsiders. 

A child’s belief that he is the favor- 
ite is just as bad as the belief that 
he is not. It is likely to produce feel- 





Dr. Hurlock, who has reared two daugh- 
ters, is past president of the American 
Psychological Association’s Division on 
the Teaching of Psychology and former 
secretary-treasurer of its Division on 
Childhood and Adolesence. 





ings of superiority and make him 
lord it over his brothers and sisters— 
a pattern of behavior which will make 
him disliked at home and outside. He 
may conclude that rules and regula- 
tions, strictly enforced for others, do 
not apply to him, and he will have 
difficulty becoming a law-abiding 
citizen. 

Here is how to avoid giving your 
child the impression that you play 
favorites: 

1. If your oldest child carries more 
responsibility than the other chil- 
dren, reward him with added privi- 
leges. Make it clear to him and the 
others that extra privileges are the 
reward of a responsible person. 

2. When child, 
preface the criticism with praise for 
what he has well. Children 
usually interpret negative criticism as 
nagging. It carries the implication 
that your opinion of them is poor. 

3. Never compare two children’s 
behavior. Instead, compare what the 
child has done with his past perform- 
ance, 

4. See that your girls have com- 
pensations for the restrictions our 
social code places on their behavior 
—for example, opportunities to bring 
their friends to the house for informal 
parties. Be sure to explain why girls 
cannot do things boys do so they will 
not blame you for the restrictions. 

5. See that every child gets an 


you criticize a 


done 
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equal share of material possessions, 


such as clothes, toys and books. Chil- * 
dren think more in terms of numbers A | © | cd i @ | n d h ? Ss d © | d 
than dollars, so don’t worry about 


price. When a child is old enough, he wr“ real pardners!/ 


can earn money for any extras. va 
: pra There's always fun and companionship AE} 
tion, but in keeping with each child's going ‘‘western"’ together. Start with sturdy, asi, 


age. Little children want hugs, kisses comfortable Acme Cowboy Boots. . 


Give equal demonstrations of affec- 


and pats; older children rebuff such 
demonstrations. But that does not 
mean they do not want your love. 
Your willingness to listen when they 
want to tell you something, or to give 
help when they want it, are proofs 
to older children that you love them. 
Above all, try not to lose your 
patience when they are especially 
difficult. Much — troublesomeness 
stems from the belief that they are 
coming out on the short end of your 
affection. This is a signal to be lavish 


er F, 


Acme Cowboy Boots and 
Cowpuncher Cowboy Boots 
have been aworded the 
Porents’ Magazine Seal of 
Commendation 


with affection. 


Questions 
Boots for small children $5.95 to $6.95 
Boots for boys and girls $7.95 te $12.95 


UNFAVORABLE PATTERN. My teen-age Boots for men and ladies $12.95 te $22.50 





daughter has become very much op- 
ACME BOOT COMPANY, Inc. 
Clarksville, Tennessee * ALSO MAKERS OF COWPUNCHER COWBOY BOOTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST BOOTMAKERS | 


posed to marriage because of the | 
way my husband behaves at home. 





Her argument is that she doesn't | 
want to get into a “mess” like I have. | 
I admit that my husband is unrea- 
sonable and difficult to live with at 
times but I try to convince my 
daughter that there are other com- 
pensations in marriage. I notice her 
attitude is affecting the way she treats 


boys and, as a result, most of the Good Health is the 


boys do not ask her for a second 
late. + 
ne Foundation 


Both boys and girls form their, 
concepts of marriage from what they 
observe in their own homes and in 
the homes of their friends. The pat- 
tern of behavior your husband has 
shown your daughter is likely to 
make her antagonistic toward men 
and marriage, at least temporarily. 
The greatest danger from such an| § te D) Dept. 28, 535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


0 lenclose$ for the subscription checked below. 
O New 0 Renewal 0 Bill me later 


AMERICA'S AUTHENTIC HEALTH MAGAZINE 


of All Happiness 


attitude is not that she will not mar- 
ry but rather that she will select a 
man she can dominate and then have | 77 |to ay ib Name 
a contemptuous attitude toward him his 
because he allows himself to be 
dominated. Could you not persuade | (as Nag City Zone State 

your husband to show your daughter | 9 ~g Meg 4 isasaiaias © 4 years for $8.00 © 2 years for $5.00 
a better picture of marriage so that © 3 years for $6.50 © 1 year for $3.00 


her future happiness will not be en- La meear ae Rates outside U.S.A. © 4 years for $12.00 © 2 years for $8.00 
: ; : and Possessions O 3 years for $10.00 0 1 year for $5.00 
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dangered? 





enemas need NOT 
be frightening 


Children who balk at the very sight of 
a cumbersome enema bag aren’t the 
least bit upset by the hand-size 
FLEET ENEMA Disposable Unit. 


FLEET 
ENEMA 


Disposable Unit 


The FLEET ENEMA is gentle, seldom 
causes pain or cramps because of the 
small amount of fluid. Yet it’s less irri- 
tating and more effective than a soap 
suds enema...ready to use, too, with 
pre-lubricated, anatomically correct 
rectal tube. 


So, next time your doctor recommends 
an enema for a child... or any member 
of the family ...ask your druggist for 
the FLEET Disposable Unit. Follow the 


directions on the package for adminis- . 


tration to infants, children or adults. 
Write for free brochure 
on enema administration 


Cc. B. FLEET Co., INC. 


Lynchburg, Virginia 
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Edited by DARYL I. MILLER and BARBARA E. HOPPER 


of the A.M.A. Committee on Medical Motion Pictures 


Mr. Finley’s Feelings 


Color, 16 mm., sound, showing time 10 minutes. 
Produced in 1957 by and procurable on loan from 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., 
New York 10. 


Although the audience never sees 
Mr. Finley, it becomes fairly well 
acquainted with him and the emo- 
tional tensions that get him and his 
associates into a variety of difficulties. 
No set rules for emotional health are 
prescribed, but by the end of the film 
Mr. Finley has gained insight into his 
situation and is beginning to see 
things more realistically. This ani- 
mated film is designed to encourage 


| discussion, stimulate questions and 


comments and provoke an exchange 
of ideas about ways of meeting stress 
situations and handling day-to-day 
relationships with people. It should 
be viewed in advance by the discus- 
sion leader and can be recommended 
for college and adult lay groups. 


To Your Health 


Color, 16 mm., sound, showing time 10 minutes. 
Produced in 1956 by Halas and Batchelor, Ltd., 
London, for the World Health Organization. Pro- 
curable on rental ($5) or purchase ($100) from 


| Center for Mass Communication, 1125 Amsterdam 
| Ave., New York 25. 


The purpose of this film is to create 
public understanding and support for 
alcoholism control programs, includ- 
ing education, treatment resources 
and rehabilitation. Underscoring the 
concept of the alcoholic as a sick per- 
son, the film points out how for some 
people alcohol serves as an anes- 


| thetic, blotting out feelings and ten- 


sions they have been unable to work 
out constructively. Progressing from 
casual social drinking to compulsive 
uncontrolled drinking, the alcoholic 
is shown as being in need of skilled 
medical help and community aid if 
he is to become an effective, contrib- 


uting member of society. Done en- 
tirely in animation, the film’s modern- 
fascinating and 


However, it is 


istic approach is 
effective. recom- 
mended with reservations to high 
school students since, in the first part 
of the film, drinking is made too at- 
tractive and appealing. It is suitable 
for showing by a qualified discussion 
leader to adult groups as a part of a 
program devoted to alcoholism. 


Endocrine Glands: 
How They Affect You 


Black and white, 16 mm., sound, showing time 
15 minutes. Correlated with the “Textbook of 
Healthful Living’ by Dr. Harold S. Diehl. Pro- 
duced in 1956 by and procurable on purchase 
($95) from McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, or on loan (service charge $2) 
from Motion Picture Library, American Medical 
Association, 535 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 


By animation, this film locates and 
describes the endocrine glands and 
explains the functions of the hor- 
mones which these glands secrete. It 
studies their effects on growth, me- 
tabolism, sexual development, and 
behavior and shows what happens 
when the flow of certain hormones is 
decreased or increased. The complex 
patterns of interaction among the 
various endocrine glands are then 
demonstrated. At the end of the film 


is a discussion of animal hormones 
which are used to treat many human 
ailments. It points out quite well the 
areas of knowledge and the areas still 
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unknown and covers very well the 
principal endocrine products. Recom- 
mended for college and senior high 
school hygiene classes, and also of 
interest to professional groups. 


Teeth: Their Structure and Care 


white, 16 mm., sound, 
Educational collabora- 


Color or black and 
showing time 11 minutes. 
tor: J. Robert Schumaker, D.D.S., Northwestern 
University Dental School. Produced in 1956 by 
and procurable on rental or purchase ($55 black 
and white, $100 color) from Coronet Instructional 
Films, Inc., Coronet Building, Chicago 1 


The purpose here is to show high 
school students the and 
function of the teeth, to motivate in- 
terest in proper dental care and to 
indicate how and why it should be 


structure 


practiced. In general, this is an excel- 
lent film and every effort has been 
made to have it completely authentic, 
but the explanation of the relation- 
ship of candy to cavities is a little too 
simple. The photography is good and 
the narration clear, utilizing a mini- 
mum of words to make important 
points. Recommended for junior and 
senior high school students. 


Even for One 


Black and white, 16 mm., sound, showing time 
28 minutes. Produced in 1957 by Dynamic Films, 
New York, for the American Medical Association 
Procurable on loan from Sterling Films, 316 East 
57th St., New York 19. 


Designed to show the “human 
side” of medicine, the story revolves 
around Dr. Harry Austen, a general 
practitioner in a middle-sized town. 


A mother tries to excite the entire 


community when Dr. Austen refuses | 
to hospitalize her son. Dr. Austen | 
convinces this mother and others in| 
the community that he did the right | 
thing. He tells them, “. . . when you | 
call me to your side, you are buying | 
what it has taken me all my life and | 
training to learn .. . you are buying 
my skill, my art, perhaps . . 
of all my judgment . . .” This film is 
recommended for service clubs, par- | 


. but most 


ent teacher associations and other lay 
groups. It is also available for use on 


television. 
| 


Are You Positive? 


Color, 16 mm., sound, showing time 14 minutes 
Produced in 1957 by Ed Cullen Associates, New 
York, for and procurable on loan from the National 
Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broadway, New 


York 19. 


animated 


This film 


deals with superstitions and miscon- 


entertaining, 


ceptions about tuberculosis, with the 
theme pointed to the slogan, “Are 
You Positive?” Part of a stepped-up 
campaign of public information and 
education, it aims to correct these 
misconceptions and help communi- 
ties in their efforts for effective tuber- 
culosis control by good medical care, 
early means of detection by mobile 
unit surveys and tuberculin testing 
programs and adequate facilities for 
treatment. Slanted toward the gen- 
eral population, it is excellent for 
community health school meetings 
and general education. It should be 
of interest to all ages. 
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restore 


normal contour 
with 


IDENTICAL 


Form 

The first basically new and 
scientifically designed breast 
form! Simulates the normal 
breast in shape, weight and 
position, and quickly becomes 
a natural, indiscernible part 
of your figure. 

No more embarrassing 
riding up, because of its pat- 
ented fluid motion and _ bal- 
anced weight. No more pins, 
pull or pressure. 


Made in 24 sizes, it molds to the shape of any 
well-fitting garment, even bathing suit. 


Individually and expertly fitted in leading 
stores in the United States and Canada 
Patented U.S.A. and foreign countries 


Rocommended by 


leading doctors for its scien- 
tific design and natural results. 


TH 


IDENTICAL FORM, INC. 
17 West 60th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


Please send literature, and list of authorized dealers. 
Name 


Address 
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As a convenient service to Today’s Health readers, there 


this page 


appears 
additional information about products advertised in Today's , 


Health. We will gladly forward your requests to the manufacturers 
whose products are mentioned — simply circle the corresponding number 
on the Readers’ Service Coupon and mail the coupon to us today. We 
hope this information will prove interesting and helpful. 


Inconspicuous Hearing Aids. Whatever your 
need in a hearing aid, Tonemaster has a 
model to meet your requirements. You can 
choose from the midget cordless earette, 
eyeglass model or midget cordless barrette. 
For further information, circle 394. 


Expecting? You'll find wonderful relief from 
uncomfortable pressures and backstrain in 
a new maternity support by Nu-Lift. Made 
of a soft, lightweight elasticized fabric, it 
has an adjustable supporting belt to help 
distribute baby’s weight and support your 
back. For a free folder and name of nearest 
store, circle 395. 


“They Look Healthy . . . But.” This new 
illustrated booklet, offered by The Upjohn 
Company, tells why there is hunger amidst 
plenty and what you can do to avert this 
shocking dilemma. It presents important 
health facts for you and your family. For 
a free copy, circle 400. 


“Climb Without Stairs.” Enjoy one-floor 
convenience in a multi-story home. Let the 
Shephard Warner EscaLIFT, new sstair- 
traveler with exclusive electric rubber-tired 
drive, carry you smoothly from floor to floor. 
This brochure illustrates its many features 
and explains the exclusive safety devices. 
For your free copy, circle 358. 


Non-Drinkers Auto Insurance. !f you are a 
total abstainer, you can insure at lower 
rates with Preferred Risk Mutual Insurance 
Company. Savings are passed on to policy- 
holders through a Merit Reduction Plan. 
For complete information about this plan, 
circle 374. 


For Quick, Easy Relaxation. The original 
Coatour Chair-Lounge is designed to fit the 
curves of your body and give you “cradle 


comfort.” It is available in five sizes to fit 
every figure type. For complete informa- 
tion, circle 401. 


Foot Comfort for Baby. Hand-lasted moc- 
casins by Buntees are constructed like the 
original Indian moccasin—a complete shoe 
is made before the sole is added. They in- 
corporate all the comfort features of genu- 
ine moccasins plus refinements that result 
in beautiful, comfortable shoes for your 
baby. For further details, circle 318. 


Natural Vitamins and Minerals. Drink them 
in delicious juice form. The Sweden Speed 
Juicer, newly designed for greater efficiency 
and convenience, gives you and your family 
an opportunity to really enjoy the natural 
vitamins and minerals found in carrots, 
celery, apples, cabbage and other foods. 
For complete information, just circle 255. 


Figure Flattery. An amazing new uplift 
principle in figure molding is winning new 
friends for Duomold Bra by Formcraft, Inc. 
It is scientifically designed to allow for per- 
fect separation for the many women who 
need that “extra help” that’s so important. 
For information on the complete line of 
bras by Formcraft, circle 286. 

Good News for Bald Men! Movie stars, 
doctors, lawyers, men in all walks of life 
who would never think of wearing an 
obvious toupee, have found that a patented, 
undetectable Max Factor Hairpiece gives 
them a handsome, well-groomed appear- 
ance and can be worn with complete con- 
fidence. For an illustrated booklet giving 
full details, circle 120. 


Have Today’s Health in Your Home. By 
giving you authentic, reliable information, 


Today’s Health can help you lead a health- 


TODAY'S HEALTH Readers’ Service Department 


535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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TODAY'S HEALTH 


for Better 
Living 
Edited by 

EVELYN J. DYBA 


ier, happier, fuller life. Published by the 
American Medical Association, its articles 
are authoritative and presented in an inter- 
esting, comprehensive enter 
your one-year subscription, circle 348 and 
enclose $3. 


manner, To 


Dietetic Beverages. Canady Dry is offering 
six new dietetic beverages under the trade 
name Glamor. Made to traditional standards 
of quality, the Glamor drinks are formulated 
to have rich, full-bodied flavor without the 
thinness that often occurs with the elimina- 
tion of sugar. For a free copy of “Diet and 
Like It,” circle 27] 


“The Valuable Prune.” This booklet, offered 
by Sunsweet, tells of the energy, vitamin 
and mineral values of this unique fruit. For 
a free copy, circle 396 


For Foot Health. Popular Burns Cuboid 
Foot Balancers are designed to properly 
distribute the body’s weight. Available in 
248 sizes and types, cuboids are always 
sold with careful fitting by trained per- 
sonnel. For descriptive literature and the 
name of your nearest dealer, circle 126. 


New “Twin” Breast Form. Created by the 
designer of the famed Lov-E’ brassieres, the 
“Twin” breast form normal ap- 
pearance after surgery. Custom-fitted and 
weight-adjusted for the individual wearer, 
it comes in 28 size variations. For a list of 
retailers, circle 


assures 


332. 


Family Vacation Dream. Make it come true 
in marvelous Minnesota! This summer relax 
in the “Land of 10,000 Lakes,” which is 
celebrating its centennial year. For a free 
42-page vacation book, circle 398. 


Steak Blades That Really Cut. Handmade 
from the finest steel, Gerber Legendary 
Blades take and hold a razor-sharp edge, 
last a lifetime. Each blade is permanently 
protected against rust and stain by Gerber’s 
exclusive “Siegfried” finish. For a free cata- 
log, circle 399. 


Names for Your Baby. A name guide for 
new parents is being offered by Mennen, 
famous for baby products since 1880. This 
new booklet lists 2,000 names and their 
meanings. For your free copy, circle 397. 


Low-Fat Breakfast. As a service to those 
interested in reducing fat in the daily diet, 
the Cereal Institute has prepared an au- 
thoritative leaflet entitled “Are you inter- 
ested in a low-fat and low-cholesterol 
breakfast?” For a free copy, circle 346. 





FEBRUARY 


Passenger-Carrying FREIGHTERS 
Are the Secret of Low Cost Travel 


1958 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take a never- 
to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the West 
Indies or along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips 
to almost everywhere are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get; large rooms with beds 
(not bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and 
plenty of relaxation as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise 
can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter 
trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; 
two or three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or else- 
where. Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in 
Travel Routes Around the World. This is the book that names the lines, 
tells where they go, how much they charge, briefly describes accommo- 
dations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the world swear 
by it. Travel editors and travel writers say “To learn how to travel for 
as little as you'd spend at a resort get Travel Routes Around the World.’ 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 128-page 1958 edition includes 
practically every passenger carrying service starting from or going to 
New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South 
America, England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Aus- 
tralia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section 
called “How to See the World at Low Cost,” plus pages and pages of 
maps 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than 
you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon 





Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so nearly 
like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and color even the natives say it was 
made from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you can not 
only reach it but also stay a while for hardly more than you'd spend 
at a resort in the U. S.?) : : 

Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways 
or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you 
can live for a song? ; 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surroundings 
are pleasant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, 
the West Indies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and in the 
world’s other low cost wonderlands? : 

Or if you've thought of more distant places, do you know which of 
the South Sea Islands are as unspoiled today as in Conrad's day? Or 
which is the one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on 
earth, where two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants 
for only $175 a month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big book with about 100 photos 
and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U. S., the 
rest of the world is closer than you think. Authors Norman D. Ford 
and William Redgrave, honorary vice presidents of the British Globe 
Trotters Club, show that the American dollar is respected all over the 
world, and buys a lot more than you'd give it credit for 

Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that you can live 
for months on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than 
you'd spend for a few months at home. Or if you've dreamed of taking 
time out for a real rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. border 
to reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned 
how much you can do on the money you've got. Send now for Bargain 
Paradises of the World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order 





Round the World on a Shoestring 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign countries, 
you don’t need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could 
spend $500-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but 
do you know you can travel all the way to Argentina through colorful 
Mexico, the Andes, Peru, etc. by bus and rail for just $132 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do 
you know you can travel around the world via deluxe freighter for 
only a fourth the cost—and that there are almost a dozen other round 
the world routings for under $1000? ; 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, or 
like a traveler, who knows all the ways to reach his destination eco- 
nomically, comfortably, and while seeing the most. __ : j 

Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich 
gives you the traveler's picture of the world showing you the lower 
cost, comfortable ways to practically any part of the world. Page after 
page reveals the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other routings that save 
you money and open the world to you 

What do you want to do? Explore the West Indies? This is the guide 
that tells you how to see them like an old time resident who knows 
all the tricks of how to make one dollar do the work of two. Visit 
Mexico? This is the guide that tells you the low cost ways of reaching 
the sights (how 56c takes you via 8-passenger automobile as far as those 
not-in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam around South America? 
Europe? Any other part of the world? This is the guide that tells you 
where and how to go Cot gays you can really afford. 

If you've ever want to travel, prove now, once and for all, that 
travel is within your reach. Send now for How to Travel Without Being 
Rich. It’s a big book, with over 75,000 words, filled with facts, prices, 
and routings, and it’s yours for only $1.50. Even one little hint can save 
you this sum several times over 





Special Offer: all three books above—Travel Routes Around the 
World, Bargain Paradises of the World, and How to Travel 








Without Being Rich—for $3. 
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Where Will You Go in Florida? 


If You Want a Vacation You Can Afford? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where to go for 
whatever you seek in Florida. And if there's any man who can give you 
the facts you want it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous 
Globetrotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home whenever he isn’t 
traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, first of all, road by 
road, mile by mile, everything you'll find in Florida, whether you're on 
vacation, or looking over job, business, real estate, or retirement pros- 
pects 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants where you can 
stop for the best accommodations and meals at the price you want to 

ay. For that longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll 

nd_a real “paradise’—just the spot which has everything you want 

Of course, there’s much more to this big book. "| 

If you want a or a home in Florida, Norman Ford tells you just 
where to head. If you want to retire on a small income, Norman Ford 
tells you where life in Florida is pleasantest on a small income. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you want to retire, 
vacation, get a job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman Ford’s 
Florida gives you the facts you need to find exactly what you want 
Yet this book with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 words sells 
for only $2—only a fraction of the money you'd spend needlessly if 
you went to Florida blind. 

For your copy, fill out coupon now 





Where to Retire or Vacation 


at what look like prewar prices 
—and where no one ever heard of nerves or worries 














These Are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford's new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the really low 
cost Florida retirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, 
the Southwest, California, the South and East, Canada—and a dozen 
other areas which the crowds have not yet discovered 

—Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as 
warm and sunny as Miami Beach's yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or 
that island that looks like Hawaii yet is 2,000 miles nearer (no expensive 
sea or air trip to get there). Or those many other low-cost exquisitely 
beautiful spots all over the United States and Canada which visitors 
in-a-hurry overlook (so costs are low and stay low) 

Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a different kind of vacatior.- 
ing or retirement paradise which you can afford—places as glamorous 
as far-off countries yet every one of them located right near at hand. 
Like these: 
© France's only remaining outpost in this part of the world—completely 

surrounded by Canadian territory or a village more Scottish than 

Scotland . . . or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U.S., where 

ae one ever heard of nervous tension or the worries of modern day 

ife 

Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always meet 

new — ... (but they never come by the thousands to raise prices 

or crowd you out) 

That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an almost 

endless round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck 

suppers, smorgasbord dinners and a fine arts program. That southern 
island first discovered by millionaires who had all the world to roam 
in and now their hideaways are open to anyone who knows 
where to find them. 
You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, 
of art colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where costs are 
low!), of areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers on every 
side. Here are the real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or 
woman who's had enough of crowds. Here, too, dre unspoiled seashore 
villages, tropic-like islands, and dozens of other spots just about perfect 
for your retirement or vacation at some of the lowest~prices you've 
heard of since the gone-forever prewar days. They're all in the United 
States and Canada, and for good measure you also read about the 
low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico 

Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way 
to freedom from tension and a vacation or retirement you can really 
afford. About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2 





Mail to 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 137 Prince St., 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


| have enclosed $ (cash, check or money order). 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund my 
money if | am not satisfied. 


TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD—(the traveler's 
directory of passenger-carrying freighters). $1. 
BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD. $1.50 
[}) HOW TO TRAVEL WITHOUT BEING RICH. $1.50 
SPECIAL OFFER: Travel Routes Around the World, Bargain 
Paradises of the World, and How to Travel Without Being 
Rich—all three ($4 value) for $3. 
NORMAN FORD'S FLORIDA. $2. 
([) OFF-THE-BEATEN PATH . . . America’s own bargain Para- 
dises $2. 


SPECIAL OFFER: All five books listed above for only $6. 
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TODAY'S HEALTH 


When the doctor prescribes a diet containing less 

fat than you are now consuming, the adjustment may 
not prove too difficult for you. There are newer 

ways of cooking which do not rob foods of their 
appetite appeal or of their nutritional value, yet 
lower their fat content appreciably. 


And there is one stand-by food which you will 
appreciate more than ever—Enriched Bread. 


Its fat content is negligible. At the same time it 
makes an excellent contribution to the satisfaction 
of many nutritional needs. 


el Bot 


supplies appreciable amounts of protein—for 
growth and body maintenance, the important B 
vitamins thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin, and the 
essential minerals iron and calcium. 


In the fat-curtailed diet Enriched Bread, fresh or 
toasted, can and should be called upon to supply 
a greater share of the nutrients needed for good 
nutritional health. 


Have you tried Enriched Bread with jelly, 


jam, syrup, honey, or just a little brown sugar? 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
20 North Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 








Ung pretty 


with the ibd refreshment 
‘- 


OOK around at any party 
today. You can’t help 
noticing today’s slim, trim figures 


and the preference for the 
lighter food and drink. 


Pepsi-Cola, of course, is right in 
step with this idea. For today’s 
Pepsi, reduced in calories, is never 
heavy, never too sweet. Have a 
Pepsi. Refresh without filling. 


an 
Sexe 


Ola 


refreshes without filling 














This is what we work for at Parke -Davis 





.. the better health and longer life that come with better medicines 


OF THE scorEs of new medicines available 
today, vitamin preparations are of special 
interest to everyone concerned with the 
health and well-being of a family. 

Expectant mothers, infants, pre-school 
children, teenagers, adults, the aged—all 
have different nutritional requirements, 
and today’s vitamin products play an 
important part in meeting any vitamin 
deficiencies. 

It’s important to know, however, that 
vitamin combinations which provide im- 


portant benefits for one group may not 





be completely adequate for another. 
That’s why, at Parke-Davis, we make 
a number of different vitamin preparations. 
To make sure you're getting the vita- 
mins you may require, see your doctor. 
His experience and judgment will enable 
him to prescribe the right vitamin prepara- 


tion to meet your specific needs. 


PARKE-DAVIS 


.- PIONEERS IN BETTER MEDICINES SINCE 1866 





MILESTONES: For over 40 years, Parke- 
Davis scientists have been studying vita- 
mins. Significant Parke-Davis contribu- 
tions in this field include: development 
of ways to measure vitamin D; recogni- 
tion of the complexity of vitamin B; 
development of sources of high-potency 
vitamin A; and isolation of folic acid. 





